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To  the   Ycshivah  High  School  Graduates  of  1925 


Our  holy  Torah  is  the  light  which 
leads  us  to  God  and  the  immortal 
teachings  of  Judaism,  —  justice 
righteousness  and  sanctification  of 
life.  The  very  existence  of  Israel  de- 
pends upon  the  study  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Torah  and  the  observance 
ot  its  precepts.  The  light  of  the 
Torah  always  emanated  from  the 
Yeshivoth.  There  the  Jewish  spirit 
found  its  highest  and  noblest  expres- 
sion. The  Yeshivoth  constitute  the 
mighty  bulwark  against  all  destructive 
forces  assailing  us  and  out  of  them 
come  our  great  spiritual  leadsr,  teach- 
ers and  scholars. 

Your  Yeshiva,  molded  after  the 
great  Torah  centers  of  all  ages  and 
dedicated  to  the  intensvie  study  of  the 
Torah  and  the  immortal  teachings  of 
Judaism  is  a  worthy  link  in  the  chain 
of  the  homes  of  Torah  of  al  ages. 
The  Yeshivah  aims  to  train  a  genera- 
tion of  Jews  who  know  and  love  the 
Torah  and  are  loyal  to  its  teachings. 
It  also  encourages  and  assists  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  Torah 
learning  in  the  larger  Jewish  commun- 
ities in  the  country,  the  able  graduates 
of  which  continue  their  studies  in  our 
Yeshiva.  The  Yeshiva,  —  your  spiri- 
tual home  —  is  contributing  much  to 
the  transplanting  of  the  Torah  upon 
American  soil  and  brings  back  to  us 
the  glory  of  the  Torah. 

You  know  what  the  Yeshiva  and  its 
high  school  has  done  for  you.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  most  of  you 
will  be  privileged  to  continue  your 
studies  in  the  Yeshiva  and  in  the 
Yeshiva  college. 

The   Yeshiva  proposes  to  establish, 
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with  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  a  col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science.  This 
college  is  not  to  be  a  post-graduate 
school,  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  scholars.  It  will 
dedicate  its  energies  to  the  education 
ot  a  small  number  of  American  Jew- 
ish young  men  of  promise,  who  wish 
to  prepare  thmeselves  for  the  rab- 
binate, for  Jewish  social  servcie,  for 
teaching  in  religious  schools,  for  Jew- 
ish scholarship  or  communal  leader- 
ship. On  the  foundation  that  has 
been  so  ardously  laid  in  the  several 
Hebrew  day  schools  in  New  York  and 
the  rest  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
our  own  High  School  and  its  branches, 
a  structure  is  to  be  reared  with  the  aid 
of  the  Almighty,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  educating  both  liberally 
and  Jewishly  those  who  have  already 
been  imbued  wtih  the  spirit  and  sanct- 
ity of  Judaism  and  its  teachings. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Yeshiva 
College  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
our  Torah  in  its  widest  sense,  together 
with  general  culture.  Young  men  who 
consider  Jewish  learning  an  indispens- 
able part  of  the  mental  and  moral 
equipment  they  wish  to  obtain  will 
have  the  advantage  of  such  a  combined 
education  in  the  Yeshiva  College.  Its 
graduates  will  be  imlnied  with  the 
Jewish  spirit  and  the  Jewish  philos- 
ophy of  life  and  will  qualify  for  that 
leadership  which  we  now  lack  and  the 
absence  of  which  is  the  greatest  draw- 
back of  American  Jewry. 

We  rely  upon  you.  graduates  of  the 
Yeshivah  High  School  to  sanctify  the 
name  of  our  Father  in  Hea\-en  and  to 
ha\e 
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OUR  NEXT  STEP. 


Dr.  Shelley  R.  Safir 


The  Talmudical  Academy,  the  high 
school  of  the  Rabbi  Isaac  Elchanan 
Thelogical  Seminary,  was  founded 
nearly  ten  years  ago  in  response  to  a 
need  that  was  both  definite  and  urgent. 
The  authorities  of  our  Yeshiva  were 
then  confronted  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  boys 
who  were  completing  their  elementary 
school  studies  and  would  soon  be 
ready  for  high  school  work.  Should 
these  boys  leave  for  the  public  high 
schools  to  pursue  their  secular  studies 
and  thereby  sacrifice  the  rich  back- 
ground of  Jewish  learning  which  was 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  further 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
history  and  literature,  the  laws  and 
customs  of  their  people  and  the  know- 
ledge of  its  Holy  Torah?  Could  othor- 
dox  Jewry  stand  idly  by  and  see  their 
last  hope  for  a  revival  of  the  Jewish 
spirit  and  Jewish  learning  here  in 
A.merica  vanish  without  making  a 
supreme  effort  to  prevent  it  ?  Our  di- 
rectors and  leaders  answered  these 
questions  by  founding  the  first  high 
school  in  America,  the  Talmudical 
Academy,  under  the  complete  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Yeshiva,  where 
the  spiritual  environment  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  immortal  precepts  and 
truths  of  our  holy  laws ;  where  the 
Jewish  spirit  unhampered,  is  en- 
couraged to  develop  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. In  this  environment  permeated 
by  a  sympathetic  understanding  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil  and  by  a  close 
harmony  between  the  atmosphere  of 
the  school  and  that  of  the  home,  the 
best  that  is  in  the  student  has  been 
brought  to  the  surface. 

When  the  high  school  was  first  es- 
talilished,    even    its    best    friends    and 


well-wishers  were  none  too  sanguine  as 
to  the  outcome.  Some  openly  con- 
tended that  it  was  an  impracticable 
venture  and  predicted  its  early  failure 
and  the  final  abandonment  of  the  en- 
tire project.  Could  the  proper  kind 
of  teaching  staff  be  secured?  Would 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
recognize  the  work  done  and  would 
the  colleges  honor  the  credentials  of 
such  an  institution?  These  and  simi- 
lar questions  preyed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement, — men 
of  courage  and  definitness  of  purpose, 
who  did  not  permit  difficulties  how- 
e\er  real  and  seemingly  unsurmouta- 
ble,  to  thwart  them  in  their  purpose. 
Small  wonder  that  a  mere  handful  of 
boys,  less  than  two  dozen,  had  the 
courage  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  far- 
sighted  pioneers. 

How  well  their  plan  has  succeeded 
need  harly  be  dwelt  upon  here.  From 
about  a  score  of  pupils  and  four  teach- 
ers the  high  school  has  grown  and  ex- 
panded until  to-day  the  Talmudical 
Academy  has  has  a  register  of  350  stu- 
dents and  a  staff  of  twenty  teachers. 
I\[ore  than  a  hundred  students  have 
been  graduated  from  its  four  year 
course  of  study  which  has  been  ap- 
proved and  recognized  as  of  high 
school  grade  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  Nov.  24,  1919,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  local  colleges  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  city's  public  high 
schools.  The  type  of  student  turned 
out  is  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  city 
high  schools,  judging  by  the  results 
obtained  in  the  uniform  examinations 
(Regents)  and  the  quota  of  scholar- 
ships won  by  our  boys  in  open  compe- 
tition   with     those    of    the    cit\-    hi"h 
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schools. 

Aside  from  their  truly  remarkable 
scholastic  achievements,  our  students 
are  also  doing  their  full  share  in  ac- 
tivities pertaining  to  their  social,  civic, 
and  physical  well  lieing.  Various  types 
of  athletic  activities,  school  publica- 
tions, club  work,  debating  socities,  a 
civic  organization,  a  students'  aid  soci- 
ety, a  sanitary  scjuad,  a  discipline 
squad,  a  students"  council  and  an 
honor  society  are  their  outstanding 
enterprises.  In  all  its  aspects  the  Tal- 
nuulical  Academy  has  written  a  chap- 
ter in  Jewish  education  of  which  its 
sponsors  and  leaders  have  everv  rea- 
son to  be  proud. 

If,  ten  years  ago,  the  need  for  a 
high  school  was  urgent,  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  college  as  part  of  the 
Yeshivah  is  to-day  of  life  and  death 
importance.  With  every  graduation 
from  the  high  school  some  of  the  most 
promising  students,  only  too  frequent- 
ly the  scholarship  winners,  are  lost 
forever  to  the  Yeshivah  and  in  many 
cases  to  the  cause  of  Otiiordo.x  Juda- 
ism in  America — a  loss  which  both 
can  ill-af?ord  to  sustain.  The  know- 
ledge-hungry high  school  graduates 
are  eager  and  impatient  to  go  on  with 
their  secular  studies  in  college,  and  not 
having  this  opportunity  in  the  Yeshi- 
vah, they  leave  and  register  in  the  col- 
leges of  the  city.  While  it  is  true  that 
many  come  back  to  their  spiritual 
cradle,  the  Yeshivah,  to  drink  from  its 
fountain  of  knowledge,  and  so  imbibe 
its  spirit  of  piety,  many  of  them  fail 
to  return. 

It  is  to  afford  all  these  young  men 
the  opportunity  of  continuing  their 
secular  education  in  an  environment 
that  will  pVeser\e  their  great  heritage ; 


it  is  to  save  them  from  the  inevotably 
alien  influence  of  other  institutions — ■ 
many  of  them  like  Columbia  and  N. 
Y.  U.  of  a  definite,  different  religious 
character — it  is  for  this  especially  that 
we  feel  the  need  of  a  college  in  the 
Yeshivah.  In  such  a  college  there 
would  be  a  happy  blending  of  the  lib- 
eral secular  education  of  the  occiden- 
tal world  and  the  depely  spiritual 
wealth  of  the  oriental  world. 

The  proposed  college  is  not  to  be  a 
post-graduate  school  for  the  purpose 
of  training  along  specialized  lines,  nor 
is  it  to  be  a  professional  school  bend- 
ing its  energies  towards  preparing 
young  men  for  the  various  profes- 
sions. It  is  rather  to  be  a  liberal  col- 
lege dedicating  itself  to  educating 
American  Jewish  youth  in  the  cultural 
achievements  of  the  human  race,  in  the 
fields  of  art,  the-  physical  and  social 
sciences. 

The  aims  of  such  a  college  would 
be: 

1.  To  provide  Jewish  youth  with 
a  college  education  that  will  meet  the 
standards  of  the  highest  educational 
institutions  of  America,  but  will  be 
coordinated  and  closely  bound  with 
the  spirit  and  the  tenets  of  Judaism. 

2.  To  provide  a  college  education 
under  the  control  of  the  Yeshivah, 
which  will  strive  zealously  to  imbue  in 
American  Jewish  youth  the  Jewish 
life-philo.sophy  and  to  develop  Jewish 
ideals. 

3.  To  pro\ide  a  college  education 
that  will  tend  to  develop  the  future 
leaders  of  Othordo.x  Jewry,  rabbis  in 
our  houses  of  worship,  teachers  in  our 
houses  of  learning  and  a  laity  versed 
in  the  ToraJi  and  the  customs  and  tra- 
ditions of  our  people. 
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Peter  iricniick.  Editor  Jewish  Morn- 
ing Journal 

The  Yeshiva,  to  my  mind,  presents 
a  daring  attempt  by  the  hopeful  and 
resourceful  Jews  of  Ame"ica  who 
cling  to  traditional  Judaism,  to  suc- 
ceed where  others  have  failed. 

The  various  instiutions  which  were 
found  to  educate  rabbis  versed  in  the 
vernacular  and  equipped  with  modern 
knowledge,  all  failed  for  one  reason : 
the  preponderance  of  secular  studies 
v/hich  meant  the  neglect  of  rabbinical 
learning.  It  was  the  same  trouble, 
though  not  always  in  the  same  degree. 
From  the  Rabbinical  schools  which 
were  established  in  Warsaw  in  1826, 
to  the  Rabbinical  schools  which  were 
established  in  Wilna  and  in  Zhitomir 
in  1848,  down  to  most  of  the  semin- 
aries of  Central  Europe,  the  Conistoire 
of  France,  Jews  College  of  England, 
our  own  H.  U.  C.  and  to  some  degree 
even  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America.  None  of  them  lirought 
out,  or  is  bringing  out  real  "1am- 
donim"  acceptable  orthodox  ralibis 
plus  modern  education.  Success  in 
that  effort  will  give  the  Yeshiva  real 
historical  importance. 

The  second  generation  of  immi- 
grants from  the  Slavic  countries,  the 
American  descendants  of  the  "0.5tju- 
den,"  have  inherited  a  healthy  jireju- 
dice  against  the  Kefom  in  religious 
matters.  They  look  to  the  Yeshi\-a 
for  that  ])r(iper  hlentling  r.i  real  Juda- 
ism     and      intellectual       .Xm.'ricanism 


which  must  be  found  in  our  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  near  future.  The  young 
generation  is  hungry  for  leadership  of 
the  right  kind,  and  the  great  sacrifices 
which  are  now  brought  to  place  the 
Yeshiva  in  a  position  to  provide  such 
leadership,  demonstrate  the  eager  an- 
ticipation of  such  beneficent  results. 


The  emnience  of  Babylon  was 
unique  and  inherent.  The  glory  of 
Palestine  descended  on  that  single 
great  Jewish  center  of  the  many  cen- 
turies in  which  the  Jews  of  other 
countries  amounted  to  very  little, 
spiritually  or  numerically.  Neither 
c;m  the  Gaonate  be  fully  understood 
without  its  secular  counterpart :  the 
Exilarchate,  the  headship  of  a  semi- 
autonomous  Jewry.  Both  institutions 
rose,  and  ultimately  went  down  to- 
gether through  a  combination  of  his- 
torical events  which  none  of  us  like  to 
see  repeated. 

What  we  ought  to,  and  have  a  right 
to  e.xpect  here  is  rather  a  parallel  to 
the  conditions  in  Spain  during  the 
Golden  Epoch  of  early  Mohammedan 
rule,  when  Jews  and  Gentiles  worked 
t(.gether  for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy,  and  prominent 
Talmudists  were  famous  as  leaders  of 
thought.  W'e  may  all  hope  that  the 
^'es'''iva  will  become  the  .-lliiui  AJatler 
of  intellectual  giants,  but  such  exclu- 
sive authority  as  the  Yeshiva  of  Baby- 
lon exercised  is  neither  probalile  nor 
('csirable  in  our  free  Republic. 
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Dr.  P.   CHURGIX,  Principal  of  the 
Teacher's  Institute  of  the  Yeshivah 

Hebrew  owes  its  endurance  to  the 
yeshivah.  When  invincible  circum- 
stances threatened  it  with  utter  extinc- 
tion the  '^'eshivah  came  to  its  rescue. 
Aramaic,  the  tongue  spoken  by  the 
neighboring  peoples  in  Palestine,  broke 
upon  Judea  and  dispossessed  Hebrew. 
The  lew  ceased  to  speak  his  national 
language.  Was  Hebrew  to  be  saved 
by  its  use  in  the  worship?  Certainly 
not.  Neither  was  Summerian  saved 
from  annihilation  by  its  retention  in 
the  Babylonian  religion,  or  Latin  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  But  Hebrew  was 
to  continue  its  life.  It  was  taken  to 
the  seat  of  learning,  and  thus  became 
the  tongue  of  learning  and  the  learned. 
Out  sages  and  Rabbis  delivered  their 
discourses  in  Hebrew.  Thus  Hebrew 
outwitted  its  doom.  It  has  been 
■  awarded  a  distinguished  existence.  He- 
brew has  become  the  tongue  of  the 
aristocracy,  of  the  spiritual  nobility. 
Spoken  by  the  pious  intellectuals  it  has 
become  purified.  Instead  of  the  usual 
growth  in  volume,  Hebrew  grew  in 
beauty,  delicacy,  and  gracefulness. 

In  the  Alishna  and  Agada.  Hebrew 
has  manifested  its  hidden  and  rich 
resourcefulness.  Hebrew  was  retain- 
ed in  flourishing  life.  .-V  community 
in  which  the  institution  of  the  veshiva 
had  not  exsited,  Hebrew  was  dead. 
So  it  happened  in  the  Jewish-Hellen- 
istic communities.  In  Alexandria 
where  Jewish  wisdom  thrived.  Hebrew 
was  little  learned  and  known.  But  in 
Babylonia.  which  supplanted  the 
centers  of  learning  of  Palestine  it  was 
a  living  tongue.  Hebrew  was  thence 
transported  to  Spain  where  it  passed  a 
new  epoch  of  rejuvenation.  It  was 
the  tongue  in  which  Rashi  taught  his 
great  disciples.  The  former  was  a 
new    exponent    of    the    Hebrew    lang- 


uage. His  style  is  graceful  and  full 
of  charm.  It  is  true,  Hebrew  occa- 
sionally suffered  a  setback.  In  Baby- 
lonia Aramaic  pressed  hard  upon  it 
even  in  the  yeshivah.  Then  came  the 
Arabic  conquest,  and  Arabic  with  its 
allurements  was  dangerously  menanc- 
ing  Hebrew.  But  invested  with  that 
spiritual  force  fostered  in  the  yeshi- 
vah, Hebrew  crushed  its  foreign  in- 
vaders. Many  are  the  Jewish  work* 
which  vanished  because  they  were 
written  in  Arabic.  The  Tibbons  who 
translated  the  Kuzri  and  i\Iore-Ne- 
buchim  into  Hebrew  were  singnalling 
warning  of  eternal  oblivion  to  authors 
who  would  give  their  thought  away 
to  a  foreign  aggressor. 

The  revival  of  Hebrew  had  its 
origin  in  the  yeshivah.  The  founders 
of  the  modern  Hebrew  literature  and 
the  pioneers  of  the  Hebrew  movement 
came  from  the  ranks  of  the  yeshivah 
students.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Yeshivah,  this  Seventh  Wonder,  the 
complete  restoration  in  life  of  a 
tongue  that  was  not  spoken  for 
thousands  of  years,  could  never  have 
taken  place.  Now  the  movement  over- 
stepped its  former  boundaries.  But 
if  Hebrew  is  further  to  occupy  its 
eminent  position,  the  yeshivah  is  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  revival  of  Hebrew. 


/.  L.  Brill.  The  Jc-a'ish  Daily  Ne^i's 

The  Yeshiva  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  American  Jewry,  and  to-day 
is  a  dominating  factor  in  fostering  and 
pieserving  Judaism  and  Jewish  learn- 
ing in  this  country.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly asserted  that  traditional 
Judaism,  such  as  is  taught  and  prac- 
ticed at  the  Yeshiva,  can  have  no  place 
in  America.  The  most  emphatic  refu- 
tation of  this  statement  is  the  Yeshiva 
itself. 
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American  Jewry  is  suffering  and 
bas  been  suffering  for  years  and  years 
^ast  from  crass  ignorance.  Far  too 
many  of  its  leaders,  both  spiritual  and 
lav,  have  been  famous  for  their  lack 
ci  Jewish  knowledge.  The  Yeshiva 
is  endeavoring  to  change  all  this.  It 
is  placing  stress  upon  Jewish  learning. 
It  says  to  the  Jews  of  America,  there 
must  be  developed  a  generation,  aye, 
generations  of  Jews  who  shall  know 
and  who  will  have  leaders  impregnated 
with  Jewish  learning  and  thus  be  in  a 
position  to  teach  American  Jews  and 
inspire  them  with  a  devotion  and  an 
attachment  to  the  ages-old  principle, 
which  alone  makes  Jewish  life  per- 
manent and  worth  while.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  the  contribution  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  civilization  be  con- 
tinued. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  physi- 
cal progress  of  the  Yeshiva.  Build- 
ings do  not  make  an  institution  and 
least  of  all,  an  institution  of  learning. 
I  believe  in  the  Jewish  dictum,  'Do  not 
judge  the  vessel  by  its  appearance,  l)ut 
by  its  contents.' 

I  have  known  the  Yeshiva  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  I  have  watched  its 
struggles  and  its  pitiful  lack  of  means, 
and  I  have  seen  it  developed  and  grow 
in  a  manner  that  is  truly  phenomenal. 

I  have  seen  boys  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  Canada  come  to  the 
Yeshiva.     I  have  seen  young  men  who 


have  come  here  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  and  who  have  been  com- 
pletely lost,  find  a  spiritual  home  in 
the  Yeshiva.  The  Yeshiva  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  conflict — that  there 
need  be  no  conflict — between  true 
Judaism  and  American  life.  It  is  a 
matter  of  education  and  of  training, 
and  more  than  anything  else,  of  will 
power. 

The  future  of  the  Yeshiva  will  de- 
pend on  the  student  body  itself.  If 
they  will  go  out  into  American  life 
loyal  to  the  teachings  of  the  Yeshiva 
and  if  they  will  be  true  to  the  princi- 
ples with  which  they  were  inculcated 
during  their  years  of  study  in  the 
Yeshiva,  the  Y'eshiva  cannot  but  help 
become  a  greater  power  and  a  greater 
influence  for  good  in  American  Jewish 
life.  Let  me  repeat,  it  is  not  the  build- 
ings,— much  as  they  are  needed — that 
will  give  the  real  value  to  the  Yeshiva. 
Its  estimate  will  depend  upon  what  the 
student  body  accomplishes. 

The  Yeshiva  is  dedicated  to  Jewish 
learning.  It  must  never  fail  in  that.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  center  of  Jewish 
g.avity  is  changing  to  America.  It 
would  be  a  catastrophe  if  American 
Jewry  v/e  e  to  continue  to  be  steeped 
in  igno  r.nce.  We  are  looking  to  the 
Yeshiva  to  transform  American  Jewry 
into  a  living,  pulsating  organism, 
bieathing  the  Jewish  spirit  which 
alone  can  be  alive  if  it  is  imbued  with 
the  sjjirit  of  the  Torah. 
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SENIOR  CLASS  OF  OFFICERS 


JULIUS   COHEN,  President 
BENJAMIN   BOKSER.  Vice-President 
SAM    KAPLAN,   Athletic   Mgr. 
ABRAHAil   FRIEDMAN,  Secretary 
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BENJAMIN  BARONOFSKY 

"Yimmy" 
Baronofsky  is  an  orator  in    the    true 
sense  of  the  word, 

A  more  logical  speaker  you  have  never 
heard. 

Favorite  subject :  French 
Hobby:  Athletics 
Ambition :  Law 

Secretary  of  S.  O.  8.  Students  Coun- 
cil, 4,  5,  7,  8.  Athletic  Council,  5,  7. 
Sanitary  Squad,  5,  8.  Debating  Coun- 
cil, 6,  8.  Class  president,  5.  House 
of  Representatives,  5,  6.  Class  vice- 
president,  4,  7.  Associate  editor  of 
Aspirant,  4.  Bank  committee,  6.  Elec- 
tion and  Canvassing  committee.  4,  5. 
6,  7.  8.  Chairman  of  Send-off  com- 
mittee, 7.  Students  Aid  committee,  8. 
Basketball  team,  1,  2,  5,  7,  8.  Base- 
l)all  team,  2,  4,  6,  8.     Punchball  team, 

BENJAMIN  BOKSER 

"Ben  Zion" 
Bokser  is  the  man  that  you  all  know, 
Himself  in  rimes  he  needs  not  show. 
Favorite  subject :  German 
Hobby:  Readnig  books  on  Socialism 
Ambition  :  To  be  a  scholar. 
Students  Council,  8.     House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 4,  5.     Elchanite  Staff,  8. 
Class  vice-president,  8.     Students  Aid 
committee,  8.     Class    Debating    com- 
mittee, 4.     Chairman  of  Pin  and  Pic- 
ture committee,  8.  Debating  Council  8. 

FREDERICK  COHEN 

"Herr  Friedrich" 
Were  it  not  for  his  ever-moving  hand, 
Fred   Cohen  in  silence   forever  would 
stand. 

Favorite  subject:  German 
Hobby :  Gesticulating 
Ambition :  To  settle  in  Palestine 
Circulating  manager   of    Elchanite,   8 
Discipiline   Squad,    8.      Election    and 
Canvassing     committee,    8.      Baseball 
team,  8.     Punchball  team,  6,  8.  House 
ot   Representatives  5. 
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JOSEPH  COHEN 

"Zep" 
Yussel  is  the  optimist  of  us  all. 
He  is  always  listening  to    a    summer 
day's  call. 

Favorite  subject :  History 
Hobby:   Reading    books    on    theology 
and  eschatology 
Ambition:  Historical  research 
House  of  Representatives.  2,  3,  4,  5. 
Debating     Council,     2,     3.       Baseball 
team,  6.    Basketball  team,  3,  5. 

JULIUS  COHEN 

■'Jew" 
In  presidenting-  he  is  at  his  own. 
This  respectable  member  of  the  family 
Cohen. 

Favorite  subject;  Hebrew 
Hobby :  Athletics 
Ambition  :  To  settle  in  Palestine 
Students     Council,     6,     8.       Sanitary 
Squad,  6,  8.     Discipline  Squad,  7,  8. 
Debatng  Council,  4,  7.     Class    presi- 
dent, 6,  8.     Business  manager  of  As- 
pirant, 4.      Election    and    Canvassing 
committee,  5,  6.     Athletic  manager  of 
P.eth  Medrosh  Lamorim.  6,  7.     Send- 
ofif,  committee,  7.     Basketball  team,  1, 
Punchball  team,  2,  4,    6,    8.     Varsity 
baseball  team,  8.    House  of  Represen- 
tatives, 5,  6.     Students  Aid  committee. 

ABRAHAAI  FRIEDMAN 

"Abbisch" 
Abraham  Friedman  we  must  say, 
A  great  musician  will  be  some  dav. 
Favorite  subject :   Physics 
Ambition :   Medicine 
Class  secretary-treasurer,  7,  8.     Disci- 
pline Squad.  7.  8.     Basketball  team.  3, 
5.  7,  8.     Punchball  team,  2,    4,    6.    8. 
\'arsitv  baseball  team.  8. 
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MAX  GELB 

"Bleg" 
Max  Gelb  is  always  in  a  hurry. 
Always  perplexed  and   full  of  worry. 
Favorite  subject:  Physics 
Hobby :  Reading 
Ambition :  Law 

Students  Council,  7.     House  of   Rep- 
resentatives,   4,   5.     Class    vice-presi- 
dent, 7. 
SAMUEL  KAPLAN 

"Kappy" 
Kaplan  has  won  his  fame. 
Speaking  in  "the  good  book's"  name. 
Favorite  subject:  History 
Hobby:  Bookkeeping 
Ambition:  Accountancy 
Discipiline  Squad,  5,  7,  8.  Lieutenant, 
8      First  Aid  Committee,  7,    8.    Ath- 
letic Council,  8.     Supply   Store  com- 
mittee, 5,  7.  8.     Election  and  Canvas- 
snig  committee,  7.     Class  athletic  man- 
sge:-,  8.    Elchanite  Staff,  7.    House  of 
Represnetatives.   5.      Picture    commit- 
tee, 8.     S.  O.  Y.  Council,  7.     Basket- 
ball team,  3,  5,  7.     Baseball  team,  2,  4, 
6,  8.    Punchball  team,  4,  6,  8.    Varsity 
baseball  team,  8. 

SAMUEL  KATZ 

"Zemmel" 
Samuel  Katz  has  a  scientific  ninid. 
A  more  humorous  chap  is  hard  to  tmd. 
Favorite  subject:  History 
Hobby :   Readnig  newspapares 
Ambition :  Invention 
Patrick  Henry  Junior  High  School,  1. 
2      De  Witt  Clinton,  3,  4.     Talnnuli- 
cal  Academv,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
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SOLOMON  KLING 

"Archie" 
I'oronto,  Canada 

Vice-president  Kling-  is  certainly  no 
fool, 

From  far  away  Canada  he  came  to 
rule. 

Favorite  subject:  History 
Hobby;  Asking  for  appropriations 
Ambition :  Law 

Vice-president  of  S.  O.  8.  Disci- 
pline Squad,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Chair- 
man, 8.  Lieutenant,  5.  Captain,  6. 
8.  Chairman  of  Students  Aid  com- 
mittee, 8.  House  of  Representatives, 
8.  Election  and  Canvassing  commit- 
tee, 8.  Baseball  team,  8.  Sanitary 
Squad,  8.     Chairman,  8. 

BENJAMIN   H.   MORGENSTERN 

"Morgy" 
That  Morgy  as  a  politician  will  make 
a  hit. 

L;  something  that  we  all  must  admit. 
Favorite  subject :  Mathematics 
Hobby:  Politicianing 
Ambition :  Engineering 
Vice-president  of  S.  O.  7.  Students 
Council,  1.  2.  7.  Chairman,  7.  Disci- 
piline  Squad,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Debating 
Council,  2,  3.  Supply  Store  Commit- 
tee. 6,  7.  Chairman,  7.  Elchanite  Jr 
Statif,  5,  7.  Business  manager  of  El- 
cbantie  Sr..  8.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 5.  6.  Chairman.  6.  Chairman 
ot  First  Aid  committee.  7.  Class 
ball  team,  1,  3,  5,  8.  Punchball  team, 
committee,  7.  Varsity  Baseball  team, 
ISIDORE  PFEFFER 

"Feff" 
When  Pfeffer's  stories  begin  to  ]5ass. 
There  is  joy  and  laughter  within  the 
class. 

i'avorite  subject:    Mathematics 
Hobby:  Reading 
Ambition :  Rabbi 

Class  secretary-treasurer.  3.  4.  Stu- 
dents Aid  committee,  8.  House  of 
Representatives,  5.  6.  Basketball  team. 
7.  8.  Baseball  team.  2,  4.  6.  8.  Punch- 
ball  team.  4,  6.  8. 
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DAVID  SELIGSON 

"Zelig" 
From  his  wrist-watch  and  his  smile, 
You  cannot  part  him  for  a  while. 
Favorite  subject:  English 
Hobby:  Sunday  vacationing 
Ambition :  Rabbi 

Vice-president  of  S.  O.  5.  Sanitary 
Squad,  5,  7.  Chairman,  7.  Students 
Council,  5,  7.  Class  president,  7.  Dis- 
cipline Squad,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Chair- 
man, 5.     Associate  editor  of  Aspirant, 

4.  Debating  Council,  5,  6.  House  of 
Representatives,  5,  6.  Chairman  of 
Supply  Store  committee,  5. 

SOLOMON  WIND 

"Schlomeh" 
Solomon  Wind  found  great  delight, 
In  the  arduous  work  of  the  Elchanite. 
Favorite  subject:  English 
Hobby :  Popularizing  Hebrew 
Ambition :  Rabbi 

Editor-in-Chief  of  Elchanite  Sr.  8. 
Associate  editor  of  Aspirant,  4.  Stu- 
dents  Council,   8.      Debating   C.uncil, 

5.  House  of  Representatives,  5.  Sani- 
tary Squad.  8  S.  O.  Y.  Council,  6.  7. 
Discipline  Squad,  6. 

NAHUM  J.  WINER 

"  Reb  Je.achmiel" 
Winer  is  the  president  of  the  G.  O. 
A  perfect  gentlemen  as  you  all  k-now. 
Favorite  subject :  Latin 
Hobby :  Studying  the  Talmud 
Ambition :  Rabbi 

President  of  the  S.  O.  8.  Students 
Council,  3,  5,  6,  8.  Sanitary  Squad, 
8.  Discipline  Squad,  5,  6,  7.  Captain, 
7.  Lieutenant,  6.  Debating  Covmcil, 
7  Class  vice-president,  3,  5,  6.  House 
of  Representatives,  5.  Election  and 
Canvassing  committee,  7. Supply  Store 
committee,  5,  6.  Send-off  committee, 
'  7.  S.  O.  Y.  Council,  4,  5,  6.  Stu- 
dents Aid  committee,  8.  Basketball 
team,  3. 
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LOUIS  J.  YAGER 

"  El  Jay" 
Yager  is  an  actor,  we  must  tell, 
He  mimics  historians  especially  well. 
Favorite  subject:  Mathematics 
Hobby:  Studying  the  Talmud 
Ambition:  Rabbi 

Discipline  Squad,  6,  7,  8.  Bank  com- 
mittee, 6.  House  of  Representatives, 
4,  5.  Editorial  Staff.  8.  Assistant 
athletic  manager,  8.  Athletic  Council. 
7.  Class  athletic  manager,  7.  Basket- 
ball team,  1.  3,  5,  7,  8.  Baseball  team, 
2,  4,  6,  8.    Punchball  team,  2,  4,  6,  8. 
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Cohen,  Hyman 
"High-man" 
Basketball  4,  6,  8. 
Baseball  1,  3,  5,  7. 
Debating  4,  7,  8. 
Council  3. 
Class  Ath.  Mgr.  5. 
Discipline  Squad  7. 
Pres.  G.  O.  8. 
Ambition — Rabbinate 
Hobby — "Presidenting" 


Feffer,  Solomon 

"Feff" 

Class  officer  1,  2. 

Send-off  comm.  7. 

Chairman  Pin  Comm.  8. 

Associate  Editor  Elchanite  8. 

Ambition  —  Station  announcer  on 
trans-Atlantic  lines. 

Hobljy  —  Listening  to  Feinerman's 
version  of  Rev.  JVIasliansky's  lec- 
tures. 


Feinerman,  Aljraham 
"Chubby" 
Send-off  comm.  7. 
Chairman  Picture  Comm.  8. 
Ambition — RaWiinate 
Hobby — Sermonizing 


Haber,  Harry 
"Headlights  Harry" 
Basketball  2,  4,  6,  8. 
Baseball  1,  3,  5,  7. 
Class  Ath.  Mgr.  6. 


Discipline  Squad  8. 

Ambition — Drawing, — big   salary. 

Hobby — Drawing     cartoons     on     fly- 
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Friedman,  Theodore 

"Teddy" 

Debating  4,  5,  6,  7  (champions) 

Class  officers  3. 

Secretary  G.  O.  6. 

Chairman  Debatnig  Council  7. 

Council  6,  7. 

Associate  Editor  Elchanite  8. 

Basketball  8. 

Canvassing  6,  7. 

Ambition — To  read  every  book  in  the 

42nd  St.  Library. 
Hobby — Browsing    in    Fourth    Ave., 

book  stores. 


Friedman,  Samuel 

"Fried" 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  Townsend  Harris 

Ambition — To     talk    without   moving 

his  hands. 
Hobby — Gesticulating. 


Tanenbaum,  Aljraham 

"Tanny" 

Baseball  3,  5,  7. 

Basketball  2,  4,  6,  8. 

Class  Ath.  Mgr.  7,  8. 

Class  officer  6 

Debating  5,  8 

Ambition — Cycloptic   troubadour. 

Hobby — Reading 
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Rackovsky,  Isaiah 

''Isaiah" 

Debating  1,  2,  3,4,  7. 

Associate  Editor  Elchanite  7. 

Editor-in-chief  Elchanite 

Ambition — To  be  a  man ! 

Hobby — Wiekhng  the  "blue  pencil'' 


Salkind,  Abraham 
"Reb  Bzhouie" 
Baseball  3,  5,  7. 
Basketball  4,  6,  8. 
Picture  Comm.  8. 
Ambition — Chemist 
Hobbv — Science. 


Silver,  David 

"Slivver" 

Class  President  7,  S. 

Send-off  Comm.  7. 

Canvassing  Comm.  7,  8. 

Ambition — Rabbinate. 

Plobby — Studying  Talmud 


Singer,  Oscar 
"Sinker" 
Baseball  3.  5,  7. 
Basketball  4,  6,  8. 
Class  ofricer  5. 


Chairman  Debating  Council  8. 

Council  8. 

Discipline  Squad  6,  7,  8. 

Ambition — Law 

Ijobbv — Athletics 
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THE    YESHIVA. 


Now,  time  has  put  a  veil  over  those 
days  and  the  glamour  of  the  future 
detracts  attention  from  the  condition 
of  Judaism  at  that  time.  In  that 
period,  only  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
our  religion  in  America  was  at  its  low- 
est ebb,  as  was  reflected  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Yeshiva.  For  truly  the 
Yeshiva  is  the  gauge  of  Judaism.  It 
shows  exactly  where  we  are. 

And  at  that  time,  the  Yeshiva  was 
situated  in  a  low,  broken  celar  some- 
where in  an  obscure  corner  of  Henry 
street.  Unknown,  much  less  respect- 
ed, the  Yeshiva  was  the  haven  of  ref- 
uge for  the  incoming  foreigner,  for 
the  European  student  who  was  already 
so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Tal- 
mud as  to  be  unable  to  surrender  to 
the  conditions  in  the  new  country.  But 
those  pioneers  did  not  dream ; — they 
were  not  dreamers.  Alone,  unen- 
ceuraged,  they  plodded  on  in  their 
work. 

Their  work  was  the  study  of  the 
Talmud, — nothing  more.  They  were 
thankful  to  be  able  to  do  that.  Eng- 
lish was  out  of  the  question.  Did 
those  who  spoke  English  need  a  rablji? 
Did  they  deserve  a  rabbi  ?  Would  a 
rabbi  do  them  good  ?  It  was  not  a 
question  of  money.  The  principle 
was  involved — and  they  did  not  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  English. 

Gradually,  however,  the  situation 
changed.  A  group,  that  wanted  to  ac- 
quire secular  knowledge,  came.  Its 
components  were  more  practical  than 
their  predecessors  and  they  understood 
that  to  be  successful  in  the  rabbinate, 
it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
younger  element  and  to  teach  the 
youth  the  learning  of  his  fathers.  They 
felt  it  their  duty  to  educate  the  Ameri- 
can youth  in  the  traditional  spirit  of 
Judaism  which  had,  as  yet,  found  no 
foothold  on  American  soil. 


These  men  made  phenomenal  prog- 
ress in  all  their  studies, — as  would  be 
expected  of  men  with  a  purpose,  and 
soon,  when  a  class  of  rabbis  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Yeshiva,  the  graduates 
were  able  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties of  their  duties  and  execute  them 
with  admirable  skill.  The  new  rabbis 
started  out  to  systemize  Jewish  edu- 
cation which  was  in  chaos.  Together 
with  the  strengthening  of  the  Yeshiva 
there  came  a  stir  in  general  Jewish  life 
and  things  began  to  move  towards  the 
better. 

Now  the  Yeshiva  was  enriched  by 
one  of  its  great  personalities,  Rabbi 
Dr.  Revel,  a  man  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion among  the  learned  as  a  Talmudic 
scholar  and  the  possessor  of  several 
degrees  from  different  Universities  in 
the  United  States,  became  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Yeshiva  faculty.  Under 
his  guidance  and  with  his  aid  tiie 
Yeshiva  moved  to  a  new  home  at  nine 
and  eleven  Montgomery  Street  where, 
little  by  little,  the  high  school  of  the 
Yeshiva  was  organized. 

The  creation  of  this  department  was 
a  difficult  task.  The  loving  hand  of 
the  late  Dr.  Solomon  T.  Horowitz,  the 
brilliant  scholar  who  dedicated  his  life 
to  Jewish  education,  was  the  only  one 
that  could  aid  in  fostering  it.  To- 
gether with  Rabbi  Dr.  Revel,  he  pull- 
ed the  High  School  through  many  an 
infantile  crisis,  nourishing  it  with  the 
hbor  of  days  and  nights,  toiling  to  cre- 
ate within  it  a  kindred  spirit  to  the 
Jewishness  of  the  Yeshiva  and  the 
greatness  of  the  instituton. 

And  upon  the  death  of  this  great 
scholar,  we  were  successful  that  Dr. 
Shelley  R.  Safir  became  our  principal. 
He  has  spent  his  best  eflforts  to  make 
our  high  school  as  elTicient  as  any  pub- 
lic high  school  During  these  many 
\ears  that  he  has  been  with  us,  he  has 
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been  confronting  many  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  a  thorough  organization,  but 
has  overcome  them  all  with  his  ad- 
ministrative ability.  The  glorious  re- 
sults of  his  achievement  is  the  wide 
recognition  of  our  school  by  the  lead- 
ing universities  of   the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  Yeshiva  progressed. 
American-born  students  began  to  flock 
to  it.  The  American  youth  was  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  his  nation,  and 
he,  who  was  so  well  understood,  went 
out  to  preach  among  his  friends  and 
to  lead  them  back  to  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers.  The  local  character  of 
the  Yeshiva  was  lost.  It  became  the 
stronghold  of  the  American  Jewry  and 
it  taught  students  from  every  part  of 
the  continent.  Students  from  Texas, 
Washington,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
Canada, — all  came  for  one  purpose 
and  with  one  intention, — to  learn  to  be 
Jewish  scholars,  rabbis  and  teachers. 
And  gradually,  the  Yeshiva  outgrew 
its  small,  though  accommodating  home 
on  Montgomery  Street  and,  about  five 
years  after  it  came  here,  the  Yeshiva 
came  to  its  present  home  on  East 
Broadway. 

The 'same  work  was  now  continued 
on  ?.  bigger  scale.  The  High  School 
was  bettered  to  afford  the  students  one 
year  of  college  work.  The  classes  be- 
came larger  and  more  numerous  and 
the  student  found  the  environment  far 
more  encouraging  than  ever  before. 

Three  classes  of  rabbis  were  gradu- 
ated, the  members  of  which  now  hold 
positions  of  great  responsibility.  There 
ij  no  question  but  that  wherever  a  Ye- 
shiva graduate  comes,  he  finds  a  most 
cordial  reception.  All  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  our  men  are  lead- 
ng  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  power, 
and  with  the  zeal  they  have  acquired 
in  the  Yeshiva. 

However,  in  recent  years,  Dr.  Revel 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  help  the 
graduates  in  their  work,  to  supply 
the  great  demand  for  the  orthodox 
Heljrew-teacher    who    would    teach    in 


the  elementary  Hebrew-school.  For, 
while  the  Yeshiva  was  increasing  its 
influence,  Talmud  Torahs  sprang  up 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Far-off 
cities  drew  their  inspiration  and  aid 
fiom  this  central  source.  They  drew 
teachers  from  the  Yeshiva,  general 
advice  and  encouragement.  And, 
besides,  their  graduates, —  those  who 
were  desirous  and  fit  to  continue 
their  studies, —  found  in  the  Ye- 
shiva the  higher  school,  where  to  re- 
main. And  to  meet  this  derriand  for 
teachers,  the  Beth  Midrash  Lemorim 
with  its  able  faculty  was  combined 
with  the  Yeshiva. 

Now,  many  a  Talmud  Torah  want- 
ing to  meet  the  high  demands  that  the 
Yeshiva  puts  to  the  applicant  for  ad- 
mission, employs  the  graduates  of  this 
institution.  The  high  standard  of  the 
Yeshiva  students  has  hightened  the 
standard  of  the  elementary  school  just 
as  the  American  Universities  have,  by 
their  selective  admittance,  hightened 
the  standard  of  secondary  education. 

In  order  not  to  be  forced  to  admit 
public-school  graduates  who  could  not 
continue  in  their  studies  because  of 
this  lack  of  secular  schools,  the  Ye- 
shiva is  aiding  in  the  organization  of 
high  schools  in  the  different  Yeshivas. 
The  influence  of  the  Yeshiva  is  no 
longer  indirect  and  vague.  It  is  strong 
and  commands  the  attention  even  of 
those  who  refused  to  recognize  it 
formerly. 

When  the  Yeshiva  began  to  work 
in  the  general  sphere  of  education,  its 
present  home  became  small,  —  small 
both  physically  and  spiritually.  It  is 
deemed  no  longer  fit  that  an  institu- 
tion of  the  Yeshiva's  calibre  should  oc- 
cupy such  quarters,  and  a  campaign 
was  started  for  a  new  building. 

The  site  has  already  been  bought. 
The  plans  have  been  ratified.  The 
building  committee  has  undertaken  to 
erect  five  buildings  for  the  different 
departments;  the  Yeshiva  and  Teach- 
er's College,  the  High  School  the  Col- 
Continued  on  Page  43 
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The   Students    Organization 

M.  J.   WINER 

Pres,    S.  O,  T.  A.  H.  S. 


Another  year  has  been  added  to  the 
existence  of  the  Students'  Organiza- 
tion. Those  members  of  the  Talmudi- 
cal  Academy  High  School  who  con- 
ceived the  indispensabihty  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  student  body,  seven 
years  ago,  were  indeed  privileged  with 
an  excellent  foresight.  The  school  has 
grown  so  rapidly  that  were  it  not  for 
the  existence  of  the  Students'  Organi- 
zation, little  pleasure  could  possibly  be 
afforded  by  the  ordinary  high  school 
life  in  the  Yeshiva.  The  Students'  Or- 
ganization from  its  very  outset  was  al- 
ways on  the  alert  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  conditions  in  the  school.  Num- 
erous bodies  sprung  up,  each  with  a 
definite  purpose  in  mind.  As  a  result, 
to-day,  there  is  hardly  a  function  that 
tends  to  the  assistance  of  the  students 
that  is  not  in  full  swing.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  review  briefly  the  admirable 
work  of  the  respective  functioning  bod- 
ies of  the  Students'  Organization  in  or- 
der that  its  work  may  be  better  app  e- 
ciated. 

THE  DISCIPLINE  SQUAD 
I  commence  my  review  with  the  Dis- 
cipline Squad ;  for,  in  my  estimation,  it 
is  the  most  active  and  essential  body  in 
the  school.  At  the  close  of  each  period, 
no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
students,    pass    through    the    compara- 


tively narrow  hallways.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  possible  confusion,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Discipline  Squad  are  sta- 
tioned about  the  building  to  facilitate 
the  changing  of  classrooms  in  a  most 
orderly  fashion.  The  Discipline  Squad, 
also,  enforces  order  in  the  assemblies 
which  renders  them  all  the  more  pleas- 
ant and  interesting. 

During  the  past,  while  the  school 
was  yet  young  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents small,  little  need  was  found  for 
more  than  eight  or  nine  squadmen.  At 
present,  however,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  that  the  number  be  increased 
to  eighteen.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
comment  on  the  good  work  of  the 
members  of  squad  and  the  skill  which 
they  employed  for  that  has  been  quite 
evident,  appreciated  and  commended 
by  those  who  saw  it  in  action. 

THE  STUDENTS'  SUPPLY 

STORE 
In  June  1923,  Mr.  Berman,  the  then 
]>resident  of  the  S.  O.  T.  A.  H.  S.. 
prophesied  that  he  could  foresee  the 
day  when  the  Students'  Supi^ly  .Store 
would  not  only  be  selling  school  sup- 
plies but  all  other  articles,  as  well, 
that  niav  lie  in  demand.  This  is  now- 
realized.  At  present,  the  Supply  Store 
has  reached  that  point  where  there  is 
nothing  that  the   students   find  neces- 
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sary  for  their  work  that  cannot  be 
supplied.  Besides  this  fact,  the  prices 
for  the  articles  on  sale  are  so  low  that 
it  brings  them  within  the  financial 
means  of  every  student.  Another  in- 
teresting addition  has  recently  been 
made,  namely,  the  "Literary  Digest" 
and  the  "Nation"  which  are  in  quite  a 
large  demand. 

THE  DEBATING  COUNCIL 

No  other  body  in  the  Students'  Or- 
ganization, with  the  exception  of  the 
Elchanite,  tends  to  create  greater 
school-spirit  than  the  Debating  Coun- 
cil. Prior  to  the  organization  of  this 
bodv,  each  class  appeared  to  be  iso- 
lated from  the  other  classes  of  the 
school.  The  organization  of  the  De- 
liating  Council  was  intended  to  en- 
liven the  spirit  of  the  students,  and  we 
may  safely  say  that  it  has  fully  met 
with  the  expectations  of  all.  The  De- 
hating  Council  is  comprised  of  the  de- 
bating teams  of  each  class.  A  regu- 
lar schedule  is  run  off  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  winning  team  of  the  school 
are  awarded  letters  from  the  Stu- 
dents' Organization,  which  afford  a 
great  deal  of  pride  to  the  champions. 
THE  FIRST  AID  COMMITTEE 

The  Students'  Organization  found  it 
necessary  that  the  students  of  the 
school  be  protected  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, by  the  presence  of  a  first  aid 
committee.  The  organization  of  this 
committee  was  duly  effected  and  has 
by  now  become  a  regular  institution  of 
our  high  school.  Each  term  the  Stu- 
dents' Council  appropriates  as  large  a 
sum  as  necessary  for  the  absolute 
maintenance  of  this  important  com- 
mittee. Even  in  this  respect  we  have 
not  fallen  behind  any  of  the  public 
high  schools.  Through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Dr.  Gross,  our  medical  ad- 
visor and  through  the  First  Aid  Com- 
mittee, the  students  never  fail  to  re- 
ceive the  proper  medical  attention 
THE  STUDENTS  AID 
COMMITTEE 

Vet  another  committee  of  consider- 
able import  is  the  Students  .\id  Com- 


mittee. Prior  to  this  term  the  Stu- 
dents Aid  Committee  has  been  lying 
dormant,  quite  inactive.  This  term, 
however,  through  the  efforts  of  our 
vice-president,  small  classes  in  all  sub- 
jects have  been  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  those  who  are  some- 
what backward  in  their  studies  and 
desire  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  class.  The  brighter  students  of 
the  school  are  asked  to  volunteer  to 
assist  their  deficient  school-mates  and 
in  this  manner  maintain  the  high 
scholastic  standing  of  the  Talmudical 
Academy. 

ATHLETICS 
It  would  be  quite  unnecessary  for 
me  to  discuss  in  detail  the  topic  of 
athletics  in  our  school,  for  that  is  well 
discussed  in  another  section  of  this 
magazine.  However,  I  may  remark 
that  although  the  students  of  the 
Yeshivah  are  deeply  in  earnest  in  all 
their  work  they  do  not  overlook  the 
need  of  a  sound  physique.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  athletics  in  our  school 
has  grown  to  be  an  impoitant  ac- 
tivity. 

THE  ELCHANITE 
The  greatest  achievement  of  the 
Students'  Organization  each  le  m  is 
the  publication  of  the  Elchanite  maga- 
zine. Considering  the  Kmited  time  of 
the  students,  it  must  be  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  a  vast  undertaking 
and  requires  hours  of  arduous  labor 
to  insure  its  success.  The  Elchanite 
is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Talmudical 
Academy  High  School,  its  pride,  and 
noble  display  of  the  excelle;-it  abilities 
of  its  students. 

While  discussing  the  Elchanite. 
there  is  one  thing  v.-hich  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents, namely,  the  good  work  of  the 
Editor,  his  staff  and  the  typists.  Ma- 
renz,  Baranofsky,  and  Lacks.  We  all 
ought  to  feel  greatly  indebted  to  them 
for  their  indispensable  respective  con- 
tributions to  publish  a  magazine  rhat 
would  prove  admirable  in  trie  eves  of 
all. 
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As  a  closing  word,  in  the  name  of 
the  outgoing  administration,  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincerest  wishes  to  future 
administrations,  that  they  will  not 
deviate  from  the  path  trodden  by  their 


forerunners,  but  should  rather  strive 
to  uphold  the  good  name  and  honor 
ot  the  Talmudical  Academy  m  every 
possible  respect. 


EXILE  and  REDEMPTION 


We  are  privileged  to  live  in  an 
epoch-making  period  of  Jewish  life. 
We  see  on  every  side  the  strivings  of 
our  people  to  shake  off  once  for  all 
the  dust  of  exile,  and  to  re-assume  the 
role  of  independent  life  among  other 
nations.  We  all  realize  the  necessity 
of  unity  in  such  attempts.  Whether 
we  shall  succeed  now,  or  whether  our 
work  will  fall  upon  the  coming  genera- 
tion, or  whether — Heaven  forbid  ! — 
we  shall  not  succeed  at  all,  depends 
upon  our  mode  of  thought  and  action. 
If  our  thoughts  are  inspired  from  one 
source,  if  are  actions  are  motivated 
by  a  common  purpose  and  directed 
to  a  common  goal,  then  indeed  suc- 
cess is  at  hand,  and  we  shall  be  able 
tfi  sing,  together  with  the  Psalmist, 
"Those  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap 
in  joy  and  exaltation. " 

It  is  therefore  of  serious  concern 
t":"  our  cause  to  witness  the  conflicting 
tendencies  in  the  nature  of  our  un- 
de'  takings  to  reach  the  goal  of  re- 
demption. It  would  not  be  far  from 
the  truth  to  ascribe  the  prevalent  con- 
tention in  our  midst  to  the  influence 
of  our  prolonged  exile.  During  the 
hard  and  trying  days  of  the  Diaspo;a, 
when  a  recognized  central  authority 
ceased  to  control  our  life,  there  sprang 
up  under  the  pressure  of  the  hour 
many  local  authorities  who  in  their 
hard  struggle  with  circumstances,  l)e- 
came  in  their  long  development  dis- 
tinct in  character,  and  are  now  re- 
sponsible for  the  unyielding  attitude. 
Thus  each  movement  tries  to  iierjietu- 
ate  its  own  existence  and  takes  no 
cognizance   of   the   existence   of    other 
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rightful  movements.  In  fact  it  some- 
times a])pears  that  the  dissension  has 
reached  such  a  sharp  division  that  it  is 
iiard  to  find  a  common  ground  for 
mutual  ag.  eement — a  basis  of  common 
concern  that  would  assure  us  of  the 
possibility  of  conciliation. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  exile, 
our  Rabbis  bitterly  remarked,  "This 
(exile)  is  a  hard  measure  for  Israel. 
When  at  least  the  people  of  a  land  are 
exiled  and  permitted  to  dwell  in  one 
place,  they  see  one  another  and  are 
consoled.  But  concerning  our  exile  it 
is  said,  "And  I  will  scatter  you  among 
the  nations,"  and  one  of  them  will 
not  be  near  the  other,  just  as  a  man 
sowing  barley,  the  seeds  of  which  do 
not  touch  one  another."  This  division 
of  Israel  among  many  nations  is  then 
the  most  outstanding  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  Jewish  unity.  Especially  where 
the  moral  and  cultural  heritage  of  our 
people  ceases  to  exercise  its  influence 
upon  every  ]tw,  does  the  complete  ob- 
literation prevail.  The  Jews  in  their 
respective  countries,  without  moral  ob- 
ligation to  Jewish  law,  become  rooted 
to  the  new  soil,  are  influenced  by 
their  environment  and  are  thus  led  to 
gradual  absorption  among  their  asso- 
ciating neighbors.  Truly  we  may  not 
entirely  lose  the  traces  of  Judaism,  but 
we  nevertheless  do  not  remain  a 
unique  Jewish  nation  tii:!t  will  in  time 
or  stress  cooperatively  defend  our  in- 
terests and  perpetuate  our  existence. 
Our  people  of  one  nationality  will  be 
tempted  to  look  upon  their  brethren 
of  another  nationality  not  with  broth- 
erly affection  but  with  the  narrow- 
minded  view  of  competing  nations. 
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That  is  precisely  the  situation  we 
are  now  confronting.  One  might  view 
with  alarm  the  wide  gulf  that  separates 
the  young  from  the  old  generation. 
The  latter  at  least  still  retain  a  bond 
of  unity  among  themselves,  namely, 
their  synagogue,  their  observance  of 
Jewish  laws,  their  obedience  to  our 
tiadition.  But  what  of  the  young 
Jews?  They  seem  to  be  entirely  dis- 
rupted. We  find  them  actively  en- 
gaged in  all  walks  of  life,  they  are 
reminded  of  their  descent  only  by  the 
pressure  of  an  external  force,  such  as 
the  sudden  outbreak  of  anti-Semitism. 
Internally  they  are  split  in  factions ; 
they  belong  to  various  societies  and 
fraternities,  cherishing  at  the  same 
time  no  feeling  of  responsibility  to  the 
c  ill  of  Israel. 

We  are  truly  compared  to  the  har- 
vest of  the  field ;  however,  to  reap 
fully,  we  must  likewise  be  planted  to- 
gether, receive  our  nourishment  from 
the  same  soil,  and  be  influenced  by 
the  same  atmosphere  and  sunshine. 
(Jtherwise   the   divergence   of    our   ef- 


forts will  ultimately  spell  our  ruin. 

When  the  Jews  are  exiled  into  one 
place — as  formerly  in  Babylon — they 
see  one  another  and  are  consoled.  The 
mutual  expression  of  friendship  and 
encouragement  keeps  their  faith  undy- 
ing and  their  longnig  for  complete 
redemption  undimmed.  But  under  our 
present  dispersed  condition,  the  preser- 
vation of  our  unity  must  take  a  dif- 
ferent course;  it  must  come  as  a 
mustering  of  all  our  forces  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  homeland  in  Pales- 
tine and  to  the  succeeding  restoration 
of  our  spiritual  glory  therein.  That 
land  to  which  we  have  ever  been  con- 
nected by  an  infinite  number  of  ties 
and  which  has  ever  been  the  goal  of 
our  aspiration,  can  only  bring  about 
the  realization  of  our  hopes.  That 
land  has  moreover,  as  if  by  divine  in- 
terference, waited  for  its  people  over 
eighteen  centuries ;  and  if  only  a 
proper  response  is  forthcoming,  it 
shall  by  its  spiritual  influence  and  cen- 
tralization ,of  our  forces  mould  us 
asfain  into  one  nation  indivisible. 


THE  ALPHABET  OF  JUDAISM 


H.    KA 

AFTER  thirty-three  centuries  of 
eventful  history,  Judaism  has 
not  been  defined  as  to  its  nature  and 
essence.  Judaism  is  considered  un- 
ique ;  it  differs  from  and  is  opposed 
to  all  other  religious  systems.  It  came 
originally  to  transform  the  world  and 
to  combat  the  heathen  ideas  of  life; 
and  its  very  existence  is  a  challenge 
to  paganized  society.  As  paganism  is 
synonymous  with  polytheism,  and  as 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Juda- 
ism is  the  belief  in  One  God,  the  no- 
tion most  prevalent  is  that  Judaism 
promulgated  this  belief  and  that  mono- 
theism is  distinctively  Jewish. 

This  notion  must  be  abandoned.  It 
proves  to  be  erroneous.  When  we 
make  a  comparative  study  of  religion. 


PLAN 

we  find  in  every  faith  traces  of  the 
idea  of  a  Supreme  power  the  Source 
o'  all  existence.  Recent  archeological 
excavations  on  this  continent  opened 
to  us  a  view  of  the  life  and  cultural 
state  of  the  Indians  prior  to  the  white 
man's  invasion.  Monuments,  buildings, 
and  writings  left  behind  by  that  branch 
of  the  human  race,  tell  us  a  marvelous 
story  of  the  progress  and  achievement 
attained  by  a  small  portion  of  man- 
kind, through  its  own  efforts  and  ex- 
ertions. Isolated  from  the  other  races, 
unaware  even  of  the  existence  of  these 
races,  the  old  inhabitants  of  this  con- 
tinent went  through  a  process  of  de- 
velopment of  their  own.  We  read  in  the 
historical  documents  of  the  American 
aborigenes   about  a  great   philosopher 
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who  succeeded  in  convincing  his  com- 
patriots, sun  worshippers  by  religion, 
that  there  must  be  a  First  Cause,  to 
which  even  the  sun  owes  its  existence. 
The  manner  of  reasoning  followed  by 
that  unknown  original  is,  remarkaljly 
enough,  the  one  whereby,  according  to 
the  Midrash,  Abraham  arrived  at  his 
conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  all  ex- 
istence. This  instance  can  hardly  be 
traced  to  Jewish  influence  for  there 
was  no  channel  through  which  Jewish 
thought  could  find  its  way  to  the  tribes 
penned  up  by  two  enormous  stretches 
of  water,  and  who  most  certainly  knew 
nothing  what  was  going  on  beyond  the 
sea.  If  we  wish  to  liecome  acquainted 
with  the  "alphabet  of  Judaism,"  thus 
far  not  deciphered,  we  have  to  consult 
those  Kttle  ones  who  the  Talmud 
c  edits  with  having  said  "such  wonder- 
ful words  as  had  not  been  said  in  the 
days  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun." 
Small  children  had  come  to  the  school 
and,  upon  being  initiated  into  the 
reading  of  Hebrew,  gave  a  genuine 
explanation  of  what  the  Hebrew  let- 
ters suggest.  "Alef  Beth  —  Alef 
Bina:"  acquire  knowledge;  Gimel 
Daleth  —  Gemol  Dalim:"  be  generous 
towards  the  poor"  (Sabbath  104a) 
Kind  treatment  of  the  poor,  disinherit- 
ed, the  downtrodden  and  downcast ; 
the  principles  of  equality  of  men  em- 
bodied in  social  relations  as  laid  down 
in  the  precise  and  definite  laws  of  the 
Torah  safeguarding  the  rights  and  en- 
suring the  welfare  of  the  weak  against 
the  aggression  of  the  mighty  —  these 
are  the  main  things  of  practical  value 
to  which  accomplishment  our  ?x:iuir- 
ed  theorotical  "Knowledge"  should  be 


ajiplied.  If  "Knowledge,"  or  a  higher 
religious  conception,  does  not  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  actions  of  righteous- 
ness, it  is  valueless  and  avails  nothing. 
Wherever  human  society  is  divided  in- 
to lords  and  serfs,  patricians  and 
plebians  ;  superiors  and  inferior  calsses 
oppressers  and  oppressed ;  wherever 
the  stranger  is  looked  upon  with  con- 
tempt and  derision,  true  faith  can  not 
flourish.  Where  men  bow  to  force 
and  exalt  violence,  there  is  fertile 
ground  for  idol-worship  and  apothe- 
osis of  the  despots. 

Inequality  among  men,  the  elevation, 
on  the  one  hand  of  a  person  or  per- 
sons or  casts  to  the  rank  of  supermen 
or  demi-gods  and,  the  reduction,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  large  bulk  of 
tiie  people  to  a  state  not  higher  than 
that  of  cattle,  is  a  most  favorable  con- 
dition for  the  thriving  of  superstition 
and  moral  debasement.  Under  such 
circumstances,  mankind  ceases  to  he 
considered  as  one  entity.  And,  indeed 
the  ancients  knew  nothing  of  "man" 
as  such,  aside  from  his  nationality  and 
caste.  The  numerous  deities,  to  which 
the  different  nations  paids  homage, 
rent  mankind  into  hostile  and  warring 
groups  and  widened  still  further  the 
gulf  separating  them.  Judaism  p.o- 
claimed  the  "unity  of  man"  and  his 
sublimity ;  and  by  expelling  the  ghosts 
and  monstrous  mythological  beings 
which  hoveietl  in  the  darkness  of  the 
heathen  wo:  Id  and  hunted  the  awe- 
stricken  imagination  of  unfortunate, 
deceived  mankind,  Judaism  made  man 
f-ee  and  supreme,  infe  ior  to  none  but 
the  Creator. 


Concluded  fr 
lege,  the  Library  and  the  Dormitory. 
Besides  there  will  be  a  gymnasium  and 
playgrounds  where  the  student  may 
rest  his  mind  after  a  day  of  hard 
study.  And  the  Jews  of  New  York 
have  answered  the  call  magnanimous- 
ly They  have  pledged  enormous  sums 
for  the  noble  institution,  the  value  of 
which  has  become  apparent  in  recent 
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years. 

Now  the  students  are  eagerly  wait- 
ing and  hoping  for  the  new  home.  We 
are  not  waiting  for  pleasure  or  more 
comfort, — we  are  waiting  to  see  the 
revival  of  the  Jewish  self  respect,  the 
revival  of  the  understanding  that  Jews 
must  respect  their  institutions  and  sup- 
port them  according  to  their  merits. 
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WHEN  JEWS  UNITE 


NATHAN 

THE  thought,  "when  Jews  unite," 
has  very  recently  become  para- 
mount in  the  mind  of  man  as  a  real- 
ity for  practically  the  first  time  in  a 
score  of  centuries.  During  all  these 
years  of  strife  and  struggle,  who  has 
even  dreamed  of  its  possibility? 
Nevertheless,  the  Jew,  with  his  inex- 
tinguishable spirit  of  love,  righteous- 
ness and  justice,  has  successfully 
v/eathered  the  mighty  tempests  of  in- 
tC'lerance  and  is  now  finally  launched 
on  the  i)ath  that  leads  to  unity  and 
internal  harmony. 

As  I  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  S. 
S.  President  Arthur  prior  to  its  de- 
parutre,  on  what  was  virtually  its 
maiden  voyage,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  vast  throng  of  Jews 
striving  to  secure  the  honor  of  setting 
foot  upon  the  first  Jewish  vessel.  At 
that  moment  1  was  unable  to  imagine 
a  more  sul)lime  sentiment,  a  more 
noble  emotion  that  swelled  the  heart 
of  every  Jew  present.  The  spirit  of 
freedom,  ever  so  rare  a  fact  during 
our  dark  past,  was  enhanced  a  thou- 
sand fold  by  the  appearance  of  our 
flag  waving  defiantly  at  the  odium 
borne  towards  her  by  the  inimical 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

A  vast  multitude  of  Jews  crowded 
together  upon  the  pier,  all  with  that 
mutual  feeling  of  brotherhood,  which 
evidenced  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  Jewish  history.  Many  an  old, 
bent  and  white-bearded  Jew  who  had 
recalled  those  hectic  days  of  the  past ; 
those  formidable  tortures  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected;  wept,  not  with  the 
tears  of  sorrow  and  despair,  but  rath- 
er with  those  of  joy  and  gratification. 
When    the    strains    of    "V'lirusholaim 


J.  WINER 

Ircho"  and  "Aheim,  Aheim"  emanated 
from  the  silvery  chords  of  Cantor 
Rosenblatt  and  wrapped  themselves 
about  the  audience,  the  manliest  there- 
in submitted  to  the  emotions  of  the 
hour. 

The  reiterated  shrill  blast  of  the 
siren  reminded  me,  as  though  through 
an  invisible  force,  of  a  "short  prayer 
uttered  by  the  Jewish  people  the  world 
over,  implying  the  aspiration  of  the 
Jewish  race.  "Cause  the  great  trum- 
pet to  resound  for  our  liberation  and 
the  banner  to  be  reared  for  the  gather- 
ing of  our  e.xiles  and  do  thou  bring 
us  together  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe."  This  siren-call  was  a  re- 
ply to  our  solicitations  of  the  past. 
The  voice  of  the  Almighty  was  call- 
ing forth  to  the  Jev/ish  world  with 
those  identical  words  that  were  spoken 
to  Joshua,  prior  to  his  entrance  to  the 
promised  land,  "Chasak  Veemotz,"  be 
strong  and  of  good  courage.  These 
were  the  words  of  solace  heard 
throughout  the  diaspora ;  a  plea  to  the 
despondent  to  keep  up  that  courage 
which  the  Jewish  heroes  of  the  past 
'o  nolily  displayed  in  clearing  away 
al!  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  Jewish 
independence. 

This  vessel  was  the  "Shliach 
Hashem,"  the  messenger  of  God,  that 
hearalded  Isiael's  ultimate  redemption. 
I-.i  the  v/ords  of   Shlomoh  Halevi, 

"No  longer  let  slumber  thy  senses  be- 
niiml), 

.Arise  and  shine  forth  for  thy  dawn- 
light  hath  come ; 

Wake  thee !  Wake !  and  thv  soul 
unto   psalmody   vield  ; 

See  o'er  thee  the  Eternal  in  glory 
revealed. 
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THE  APOCRYPHA 


Morris  Laub 

Rabbi  Akiba  says :  "He  who  in- 
dulges in  non-canonical  books  ('Sforim 
Hizonim')  is  deprived  of  the  world  to 
come." 

Sanhedrin  100  a 

If  Diogenes  had  gone  around,  a  few 
centuries  after  his  death  with  his  lamp 
ir  search  of  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
he  would  have  been  met  by  a  flood 
of  light,  in  the  guise  of  a  literature, 
which  penetrated  into  the  hearts  of  all 
people.  This  literature  is  known  as 
the  Apocrypha. 

The  term  Apocrypha  is  of  Greek 
derivation,  meaning  "that  it  should  not 
be  read  in  public."  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  books  which  were  excluded 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  At  the 
time  these  books  were  written  they 
were  considered  to  be  of  a  sacred  ori- 
gin, but  with  the  advance  of  centuries 
their  holiness  was  doubted. 

In  general,  the  Apocrypha  is  a  col- 
lection of  legends,  beliefs  and  ideas 
which  were  popular  in  their  time. 
However,  each  book  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  in  that  it  serves  a 
definite  purpose  and  expresses  views 
on  various  phases  of  life.  They  have 
been  divided  into  four  classes  viz  : 

a)  Historical:  These  include  either 
events  of  importance  or  bear  similar 
resemblance  to  the   Midrash. 

b)  Prophetic. 

c)  Lyric :  Under  this  division  come 
all  books  that  consist  of  psalms  and 
songs. 

d)  Ethical:  Herp  are  classed  all 
writings  dealing  with  proverbs,  morals 
and  wisdom. 

These  books  were  written  either 
anonymously  or  under  a  pseudonym, 
usually  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
person,  which  served  to  lend  some 
holiness  to  the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  books, — and  invaluable  asset  to  any 
literature  of   this   type.      But   though. 


Solomon  Rabinoivitz 

the  authors  are  unknown,  their  writ- 
ings cast  an  unintentional,  yet  obvious 
light  upon  their  characters.  These 
writers  were  usually  pharisees  of  the 
most  extreme  type  and  anti-Hellenists. 
They  also  enjoyed  a  popularity  un- 
equaled  by  that  of  the  most  prominent 
present-day  authors.  All  this  is  as- 
certained by  the  various  views  which 
these  men  present  in  their  books.  Thus 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  was, 
as  evidenced  from  its  contents  a  Phari- 
see and  an  ardent  believer  in  the 
dominance  of  angels  in  daily  life. 
Most  of  the  writers  of  the  Apocrypha 
were  native  Palestinians,  for  practical- 
ly every  one  of  them  displays  char- 
acteristics of  the  Palestinian  Jewry. 


Quite  naturally,  the  greater  part  of 
each  book  is  given  over  to  the  various 
views  of  each  author.  The  question 
of  life  upon  this  world  occupies  a 
great  deal  of  this  literature.  Most  of 
the  authors  discuss  anjil  attempt  to 
solve  that  eternal  question  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Just.  Many  believe  that 
this  world  is,  merely,  a  traiistory  stage, 
through  which  one  must  pass  in  order 
to  reach  the  world  to  come.  Every 
author  professes  the  belief  of  the  un- 
importance of  this  material  world  and 
advances  the  idea  of  spiritual  reward 
reserved  for  the  good  in  the  world 
to  come. 

This  question  of  futut'e  life  caused 
much  dissension  among  the  authors. 
Some  contend  as  Esdras  IV  does,  that 
in  the  world  to  come,  only  the  Select 
Few  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  its 
fruits.  Others,  as  the  author  of  "The 
Testaments  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs." 
have  a  universal  view  of  the  future 
life,  and  are  of  tiie  opinion  that  all 
good  men,  irrespective  of  race  and 
creed,  will  reap  their  harvest  in  the 
future  world. 
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The  Messianic  idea  is  another  ques- 
tion which  provoked  much  discussion. 
The  authors,  Hving  in  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanos,  believe,  almost  unanimous- 
ly, that  the  Messiah  would  descend 
from  the  Levites.  This  notion  is  due 
to  the  fact,  that  with  the  advent  of 
the  Macabees,  and  their  astounding  vic- 
tories which  resulted  in  the  crowning 
ot  Judas  Macabeens,  the  Messianic  era 
was  to  have  arrived  and  naturally  who 
could  be  more  fit  to  be  the  Messiah 
than  a  son  of  Matthias?  Those,  how- 
ever, who  had  witnessed  the  departure 
of  the  Macabees  from  the  true  path 
of  Judaism,  into  the  by-paths  and 
side-ways  of  Sadiceeism,  condemn  the 
House  of  the  Macabees  and  are  of  the 
opinion  that  only  a  descendant  of 
David  will  be  the  Annointed. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion is  another  problem  that  confronts 
the  authors  of  Apocrypha  and  many 
assert  that  this  Nation  is  the  choice 
of  the  Lord,  and  that  only  for  this 
people  the  supreme  good  of  the  fu- 
ture world  is  reserved. 


The  books,  naturally,  were  written 
with  a  purpose,  which  was  either  to 
satisfy  the  popular  demand  for  an  ex- 
planation of  historical  portions  of 
Genesis,  or  to  elucidate  the  authors' 
views  on  current  and  past  events. 

But  before  we  can  discern  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Apocrypha,  we  must  know 
somehting  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
of  that  period.  During  the  Greek, 
Koman.  and  intervening  Macabeen 
periods,  there  sjirung  up  two  move- 
ments entirely  opposed  to  each  other, 
namely  Hellenism  and  Hasidism.  The 
latter  finally  won  in  the  long  struggle, 
and  a  new  reigning  house  was  estab- 
lished,— the  house  of  Simon  the  Maca- 
bee.  The  greatest  exponent  of  this 
house  was  John  Hyrcanos.  But  un- 
fortunately, the  latter,  a  few  vears  be- 
fore his  death,  left  the  ranks  of  the 
Pharisees  to  join  those  of  the  Sadicees. 


This  act  incurred  the  loss  of  the  hith- 
erto Jews'  faith  in  the  Macabees. 
After  John  Hyrcanos  there  really  was 
no  great  and  influential  Jewish  king. 
Herod  was  the  most  notorious  ruler 
succeeding  the  Macabees  and  with  his 
reign,  the  Roman  rule  of  Palestine  was 
firmly  established.  Under  the  tyran- 
nical yoke  of  the  Romans,  especially 
after  the  Temple — the  emblem  of  Jew- 
ish glory — was  consumed  by  fire,  the 
Jew,  downcast  and  overwhelmed  with 
despair,  became  a  skeptic.  The  nation- 
al integrity  of  the  Jewish  race  was 
threatened,  and  a  strong  antidote  was 
needed  to  counteract  this  despairing 
state  of  mind.  And  this  antidote  was 
found  in  the  last  works  of  the  Apo- 
crypha. 

So  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
Apocrypha  is  to  eradicate  that  dis- 
couraging attitude  of  the  Jew  of  that 
era,  and  in  turn  imbue  him  with  new 
hope,  animate  his  religious  conscious- 
ness, strengthen  his  broken  will,  that 
it  may  resist  any  movement  threaten- 
ing his  existence. 

Thus  we  have  Esdras  IV,  a  book 
whose  main  object  is  to  sooth  the  deep 
sorrow  which  seized  the  soul  of  every 
Jew,  and  to  show  that  whatever  was 
done,  was  done  justly  and  with  a  pre- 
conceived righteous  and  heavenly  pur- 
pose. This  was  the  medicine  exactly 
needed,  namely  to  assuage  Israel's 
grief  over  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple which  was  the  expression  of  Jew- 
ish glory. 

The  above  was  only  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  the  Apocrypha. 
There  were  many  more,  which  dealt 
with  similar  problems  of  I.fe.  We,  of 
the  present  period,  when  reading 
Genesis,  find  numerous  difficult  pas- 
sages, which  are  easily  explained  by 
reference  to  the  various  Midrashim 
now  extant.  But  the  Jew  of  that 
period,  did  not  have  any  of  these  ex- 
planations,   and     whenever     he    came 
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across  a  difficult  passage,  he  would 
either  inquire  into  its  meaning  or 
would  be  led  to  doubt  concerning  its 
validity.  An  appropriate  answer  was 
necessary,  and  consequently  many  au- 
thors of  the  Apocrypha  made  the  in- 
terpretation of  misunderstood  texts  the 
goal  of  their  literary  work.  The 
most  important  of  those  books  that 
deal  with  this  problem  is  the  Book 
of  Jubilees,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  Midrash  on  Genesis,  for  it  explains 
many  difficult  passages  in  that  part  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

The  Jew  of  that  preiod,  it  must  be 
remembered,  due  to  the  hardships  he 
faced  was  very  inquisitive.  He  wanted 
to  know  the  "Why"  and  "Wherefore" 
of  everyhting.  Not  only  did  he  ques- 
tion the  difficult  passages  in  Genesis, 
but  he  wanted  to  know  the  origin  of 
and  the  reason  for  laws  and  customs 
of  Israel.  Many  authors  acting  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  dealt  with  that 
question,  and  when  one  thumbs  the 
pages  of  the  Apocrypha,  he  will  find 
the  reason  for  and  the  origin  of  prac- 
tically every  Jewish  law  and  custom. 
He  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  find 
that  in  some  books,  notably  the  "Book 
of  Jubilees,"  a  new  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical calendar  is  proposed,  or  some 
other  law  is  asked  by  the  author  to 
be  affixed. 

Practically  all  the  authors  of  the 
Apocrypha  preach  morality  to  their 
readers.  Many  books  were  entirely 
devoted  to  ethics,  others  only  in  part. 
but  each  book  had,  at  least,  some  prov- 
erbs to  teach  or  some  moral  to  stress. 
The  Apocrypha  did  not  only  strive  to 
inform  their  readers  on  various  things, 
but  also  to  reform  their  characters 
along  the  lines  of  Jewish  thought. 

Naturally,  some  of  the  books  were 
written  with  the  express  purpose  of 
becoming  historical  documents.  -Xt 
present,  we  accept  them  as  such,  and 
they  benefit  us  greatly  in  studying 
the  history  of  that  era. 


The  Talmud  assumed  a  distinct  and 
opposing  attitude  towards  the  books  of 
the  Apocrypha.  The  various  authors, 
in  their  attempts  to  secure  a  wide  cir- 
culation of  their  ideas,  were  forced  to 
dig  up  time-honored  legends,  and  to 
elaborate  upon  the  current  ones.  In 
doing  this  they  encountered  many  ob- 
stacles and  were  compelled  to  teach 
doctrines  contradictory  to  those  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud.  This  evoked 
controversy.  Rabbi  Akiba,  he  who 
had  seen  the  first  stages  of  the  Mil- 
lenium with  the  last  and  greatest  revo- 
lution of  Bar  Kochba,  brands  the  one 
who  indulges  in  'Sforim  Hizonim"  as 
an  Epicurian,  and  deprives  him  of  fu- 
ture life.  He  well  realized  that  the 
books  would  be  misleading  and  liable 
to  misinterpretation  of  Jewish  thought. 
He  would  therefore  prohibit  their 
reading.  And  prohibited  they  were. 
Those  who  opposed  them,  saw  in  these 
writings  the  element  of  controversy 
which  usually  contaminates  the  minds 
of  the  general,  ignorant  public,  and 
would  therefore  cause  the  latter  to 
deviate  from  the  right  path. 

The  value  of  the  Apocrypha,  lies 
quite  naturally  in  its  historical  authen- 
ticity. Without  the  Apocrypha,  we, 
01  the  present  age,  would  now  be  ig- 
norant of  many  events  which  took 
place  in  that  era.  The  whole  Apocry- 
pha, may  be  said,  is  a  sort  of  sidelight 
on  the  general  history  of  that  period. 

When  one  studies  history,  he  is  al- 
ways interested  to  know  of  the  tem- 
pe.ament  and  mind  of  the  people,  for 
this  knowledge  is  a  good  index  to 
the  events  and  happenings.  So,  we 
may  say  that  the  Apocrypha,  besides 
its  historical  value,  serves  indirectly  as 
an  index  to  the  trend  of  mind,  cus- 
toms and  life  of  the  people  of  that 
tmie.  From  it,  we  g:iin  an  insight  into 
the  sjjirit  of  that  age,  and  its  senti- 
ment. We  see  Monotheism  struggling 
with  Polytheism;  Hellenism  fighting 
its  death-struggle  with  Judaism;  Sa- 
diceeism    competing    with    Phariseism. 
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We  see  the  great  wars  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, their  brave  fighting  and  undy- 
ing courage ;  we  read  of  the  Jew's  ad- 
herence to  the  Maccabees  movement; 
we  learn  of  his  fighting  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  nation  and  his  behefs. 
\A'e  are  taught  of  the  various  schisms 
then  prevalent  in  Jewish  life,  of  the 
multifarious  parties  then  trying  to  win 
over  the  Jewish  masses.     We  are  en- 


lightened upon  John  Hyrcanus  and  his 
breach  with  the  Pharisees,  and  we  as- 
certain what  the  general  populace 
thought  of  him  before  and  after  that 
act.  A  flood  of  light  is  shed  upon  the 
labyrinth  of  -events  when  we  read  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  of  the 
Jewish  woe  and  despondency,  of  the 
problems  arising  immediately  after 
that  tragic  catastrophe. 


TESTAMENT  OF  THE  TWELVE  PATRL\RCHS 
Joseph  Cohen 


There  flourished,  during  the  same 
period  of  the  Jewish  Apocraphyl  writ- 
ings, a  literature  of  an  entirely  dif- 
freent  nature,  both  in  theme  and  tech- 
nique. This  literature  is  designated 
by  the  term  Pseudepigarapha.  The 
apocalypse  constitutes  the  greater  por- 
tion, as  well  as  the  most  important,  of 
this  collection.  It  would  not  be  amiss 
at  this  point  to  show  the  difference  be- 
tween the  .-\pocraphyl  and  apocalyptic 
works.  The  former  consists  of  those 
books  that  have  been  incorporated  in- 
to the  Vulgate  (Hebrew  Bible  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  into  Latin)  fiom 
the  Septuagint  (Greek  translation  of 
Hebrew  Bible)  that  were  excluded 
from  the  Hebrew  canon.  The  latter 
are  books,  wherein  eschatological  pre- 
dictions are  given,  that  have  never 
been  embraced  by  any  Bible. 

The  most  important  works  of  the 
Apocalypse  are  such  books  as,  Ezra 
IV.  Enoch.  Baruch.  and  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  The 
last  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pro- 
ducts of  this  literature  and  to  it  we 
shall  mostly  devote  our  discussion. 

The  Testaments  were  written  bv  a 
Pharisee  during  the  reign  of  John 
Hyrcanus.  It  contains,  as  its  name 
im.plies,  the  last  words  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob.  Each  son  or  patriarch  portrays 
the  virtues  and  sins  of  his  life  and  sets 


down  a  moral  guide  for  his  descen- 
dants, based  on  his  own  experiences. 
For  an  example,  let  us  consider  the 
testament  of  Simeon.  He  begins  with 
a  confession  of  the  sins  he  had  com- 
mitted. "For  in  my  youth  I  was  jeal- 
ous in  many  ways  of  Joseph,  because 
n.y  father  loved  him  beyond  all.  And 
I  set  m}-  mind  against  him  to  destroy 
him.  because  the  prince  of  deceit  sent 
f(i:th  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  blinded 
my  mind,  so  that  I  regarded  him  not 
as  a  brother,  nor  did  I  spare  even 
Jacob  my  father.  (Testament  of  Si- 
meon II  6-8).  He  then  continues  to 
explain  his  sins  against  his  brother  and 
the  punishment  God  sent  him  therefor. 
In  concluding  his  speech  about  the 
sin  against  Joseph,  he  says.  "Beware, 
therefore,  my  children,  of  all  jealousv 
and  envy  and  walk  in  singleness  of 
heart,  that  God  may  give  you  grace 
and  glory,  and  blessing  upon  your 
heads.  Do  ye  also,  m)  child' en,  love 
one  his  brother  with  a  good  heart  and 
the  spirit  of  envy  wlil  withdraw  from 
you.  for  this  maketh  savage  the  soul 
and  destroyeth  the  body;  it  causeth 
anger  and  war  in  the  mind  and  stirreth 
up  unto  deeds  of  blood."  (Testament 
of  Simeon  IV,  5-8.) 

The  testament  ends  with  a  prophecy, 
as  all  testaments  do,  wherein  he  for- 
tells  what  shall  befall  his  children. 
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The  purpose  of  the  author  of  this 
work  was  to  show  that  the  Messiah 
would  sprout  from  Levi,  and  all  are 
commanded  "to  bow  down  his  humble- 
ness to  Levi."  This  Messiah  would 
come  from  one  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
the  compiler  of  the  testament  recog- 
nizes the  establishment  of  the  Mes- 
sianic Kingdom  under  the  reign  of 
John  Hyrcanus. 

But  the  great  value  of  the  book  is  to 
teach  the  people  to  walk  in  the  right 
path ;  to  obey  the  word  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Its  exceeding  importance, 
however,  lies  in  its  moral  and  ethical 
teachings.  They  are  of  a  sublime  and 
exalted  nature  dealing  with  such 
themes  as  the  duty  of  loving  God, 
forgiveness,  justice,  "singleness  of 
heart,"  purity,  compassion,  humility, 
faith,  love,  patience,  generosity  and 
the  like.  To  quote  a  few  lines  con- 
cerning Levi's  command  to  his  sons : 
"Fear  the  Lord  your  God  with  your 
whole  heart,  and  walk  in  simplicity  ac- 
cording to  all  his  laws.  . .  .  Read  un- 
ceasingly the  law  of  God.  For  every- 
be  honored....  Work  righteousness, 
one  that  kTioweth  the  law  of  God  shall 
my  children,  upon  the  earth,  that  ye 
may  have  it  as  a  treasure  in  heaven." 
(Testament  of  Levi  XIH,  1-7). 

In  the  Testament  of  Dan  we  have : 
.  .  .  .Observe  therefore  the  Command- 
ment of  the  Lord  and  keep  his  law. 
Depart  from  wrath,  and  hate-lying, 
that  the  Lord  may  dwell  among  you, 
and  Belear  (evil  force)  flee  from  you. 
Speak  truth  each  one  with  his  neigh- 
bor. .  .  .  Love  the  Lord  through  all 
your  life.  And  ye  shall  be  in  peace 
having  God  of  peace,  and  know  one 
another  with  a  true  heart.  (Testament 
of   Dan  VI,   1-4) 

God  warns  his  descendants : 
....  Hatred    therefore    is    evil,    for    it 
constantly  mateth  with  lying,  speaking 

against    the    truth and    teacheth 

slander   and   kindleth   wrath  and   stir- 


reth  up  war  and  violence  and  all 
covetuousness  ;  it  f  illeth  the  heart  evils 
and  devilish  poison.  .  .  .  Righteousness 
casteth  out  hatred,  humility  destroyeth 
hatred.     (Testament  of  Gad  V,  1-3) 

That  the  "Testaments"  were  written 
by  a  Pharisee,  in  Hebrew,  during  the 
reign  of  John  Hyrcanus,  can  be 
proven.  He  warns  his  people  to  obey 
the  word  of  the  Almighty;  he  is  an 
upholder  of  the  sacrifices,  teaches  for- 
giveness, self-control  and  duty  of  lov- 
ing one's  neighbor.  He  believes  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  looks 
forth  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
And  who  but  a  Pharisee  cherished 
such  ideals. 

As  to  the  language  and  date  of  the 
book,  it  was  believed  until  recently 
that  the  book  was  originally  written 
in  Greek.  But  such  scholars  as  Charles 
and  Gastner  have  proven  conclusively 
that  the  original  work  was  written  in 
the  Hebrew  language.  It  was  written 
between  137  and  107  B.C.E.  or  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  John  Hyrcanus' 
regin.  It  could  not  have  been  written 
after  the  mentioned  date  for  the  au- 
thor being  a  Pharisee  would  not  think 
ol  writing  about  the  Maccabeean  dy- 
nasty in  the  manner  he  does,  after 
the  breach  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Hyrcanus  which  occurred  in  105  B.C. 
E.  But  the  clue  to  the  date  is  found 
in  a  passage  fo  the  Testament  of  Levi 
(VIII,  115).  "And  the  third  shall 
be  called  by  a  new  name  because  a 
king  shall  arise  in  Judah.  and  shall 
establish  a  new  priesthood.  And  his 
presence  is  beloved  as  a  prophet  of 
the  most  High  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham." We  are  here  referred  to  a  king 
who  is  also  a  high-priest  and  has  the 
gifts  of  prophecy.  Now  there  is  onlv 
one  of  the  Maccabeean  dynasty,  in  all 
Jewish  history  who  had  the  combina- 
tion of  kingship,  priesthood  and 
prophecy;  and  this  was  John  Hyr- 
canus. 
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We  are  privileged  to  live  in  a  most 
wonderful  and  epoch-making  age,  an 
age  which  may  be  rightfully  termed 
as  marking  the  "Aschaltah  Digulah", 
the  beginnings  of  Israel's  redemption. 
The  spirit  of  revival,  ever  so  ample 
an  illustration  of  the  indestructability 
oi  Israel,  has  now  permeated  the  heart 
of  Jewry  all  over  the  globe,  and  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
As  instances,  we  may  delightfully 
quote  the  rapid  and  successful  re- 
habilitation of  Palestine,  the  daily  use 
of  our  Hebrew  language  in  all  walks 
'  01  life,  the  flourishing  institutions  of 
Jewish  learning,  and  many  other  valu- 
able undertakings  that  exert  a  unify- 
ing force  over  the  hitherto  discon- 
nected limbs  of   our  constitution. 

Coincident    with    the    spirit    of    the 
times,  is  the  encourasrina:  effort  on  the 


Upon  entering  the  Yeshiva  every 
morning  a  most  inspiring  spectacle 
presents  itself — the  entire  synagogue 
is  occupied  by  students  who  are  deep- 
ly absorbed  in  meditative  study.  The 
rhythmic  intonation  of  the  Talmud 
with  the  unique  and  unparalelled 
"Gemoro"  melody  produces  a  blend- 
ing of  tones  whose  ha;  mony  is  like 
soothing  balm  to  a  yearning  heart. 
Formerly  it  was  customary  for  all  stu- 


part  of  American  Jewry  to  build  a 
new  Yeshivah,  a  "tent  of  learning", 
whose  beacon  of  spiritual  light  wiU 
illumine  the  innermost  corners  of  the 
Jewish  world.  It  is  a  bold  under- 
taking, no  doubt,  but  one  highly  ap- 
propriate to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
regenerating  Jewish  generation.  The 
present  rapid  development  of  our  Ye- 
hivah  once  more  confirms  the  possi- 
bility of  its  further  extension  of  ac- 
tivities. And  so  spiritful  and  ener- 
getic Jews  have  entered  into  the  full 
swing  of  the  work.  We,  Yeshivah 
disciples,  with  the  depth  and  fervor  of 
our  belief  in  their  success,  extend  our 
encouraging  appreciation  of  thear 
noble  service  to  the  revival  of  Judaism 
ir  this  country,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
to  acknowledge  our  gratefulness  by 
emulating  their  glorious  efforts  when 
our   turn  of   service  will  arrive. 


dents  to  study  in  their  respective  class- 
rooms, but  in  order  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  study, 
it  was  advised  by  our  "Rosh  Yeshiva" 
Dr.  B.  Revel,  that  students  of  the 
upper  classes  prepar  ensemble  their 
"Shiurim",  in  the  synagogue.  This 
method  has  been  proven  very  effeet- 
ful  in  arousing  the  mutual  enthusiasm 
which  is  in  turn  highly  encouraging  to 
"Hathmudah",  invaluable  diligence  of 
learnincr. 
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An  important  resolution  has  been 
reached  at  a  recent  conference  of  Ye- 
shiva  graduates,  namely,  to  dedicate 
the  most  appropriate  week  of  Pente- 
cost, when  Israel  had  received  the 
Torah  at  Mt.  Sinai,  as  a  "Yeshiva 
Week",  in  which  they  pledge  them- 
selves to  spread  the  message  of  the 
Yeshiva  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties and  to  enlist  the  communal  aid  in 
its  behalf. 


The  creation  of  such  an  institution 
is  highly  recommendable.  For  the  stu- 
dents of  our  Yeshiva  who  are  other- 
wise engaged  in  their  pioneering  work 
of  reviving  the  spirit  of  Judaism  in 
our  country  will  during  that  week 
focus  public  attention  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Yeshiva  as  the  expres- 
sion of  American  Jewry. 


The  question  has  often  been  asked 
"what  part  does  the  Yeshivah  play  in 
the  development  of  our  ancient 
tongue?"  In  reply,  we  shortly  state 
that  amidst  the  many  institutions  that 
primarily  exist  for  that  purpose,  the 
contribution  of  the  Yeshiva  in  that 
respect  is  unique  inasmuch  as  our  He- 
brew springs  from  the  original  sources 
of  the  Hebrew  literature,  namely,  the 


Bible,  Talmud,  Midrash  and  their  au- 
thoritative commentaries.  A  thorough 
study  of  these  courses  is  the  only 
foundation  for  a  further  reliable  de- 
velopment and  enrichment  of  our 
tongue.  This  is  self  evident  inasmuch 
as  we  see  that  our  modern  famou'; 
exponents  of  the  Hebrew  language 
such  as  Bialak  and  others  have  been 
ii;  their  youth  reared  n  Yeshivoth. 


The  poetry  contest  conducted  by 
the  Elchanite  this  term  has  awakened 
a  wide  and  unexpected  interest  in  that 
branch  of  literature  among  the  stu- 
dents of  our  school.  The  general  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  contest  was 
greeted  and  the  eager  expectation  of 
its  results  were  indicative  of  our  stu- 
dents' appreciation  of  poetry. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  this 
encouraging  attitude  towards  the  more 
exalted  branch  of  literature  is  not  an 
event  that  took  place  over  night  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  student 
body.  It  is  rather  the  result  of  a  pro- 
cess, of  a  series  of  efforts,  that  were 
characterized  by  a  self-sacrificing  zeal 
on  the  part  of   one   of   our  teachers. 


Mr.  Baym,  who  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  poetry,  has  during  his  short 
stay  in  our  school,  imbued  his  students 
with  a  noble  spirit,  inspired  them  with 
an  ideal  that  made  the  present  condi- 
tion possible.  We  do  not  merely  wish 
to  thank  Mr.  Baym  for  his  kind  ef- 
forts, but  also  wish  to  urge  all  the 
students  to  aid  in  furthering  the  good 
work  that  Mr.  Baym  has  started,  to 
continue  their  interest  in  creative 
levels  of  poetry  and  to  give  that 
branch  of  literature  a  proper  place  in 
their  cultural  life.  It  is  only  through 
this,  we  feel,  that  we  can  express  our 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Baym  ;  it  is  only  in 
their  own  language  that  we  can  thank 
the  poets. 


The  short  but  significant  history  of 
the  Talmudical  Academy  reveals  the 
general  spirit  of  mutual  friendship 
that  pervades  our  Yeshivah.  With  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  school,  the  ties  of  inti- 
macy   between    teacher    and    student 


have  constantly  been  strengthened. 
Our  "Big  Brothers"  have  always  been 
willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  bene- 
fiting the  students  either  in  curricular 
or  extra-curricular  work.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  grown  to  be 
a  source  of  confidence  for  the  stu- 
dent body. 
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As  a  typical  example  where  this 
feeling  of  intimacy  is  fostered,  the 
"send-off  party"  of  each  term  can 
be  taken.  At  this  affair,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  fourth  year  of  the  high 
school  meet,  and  together  with  the 
members  of  the  faculty,  they  spend 
the  time  in  festivities.  At  such  a 
meeting,  the  dignified  conduct  of  the 
school   is  partly   discarded   and   is   re- 


placed by  an  easy  but  friendly  be- 
havior. The  effects  of  such  an  intim- 
ate association  is  undoubtedly  invalu- 
able. This  practice  is  not  well  known 
to  all  the  students  of  this  school ;  and 
we  are  now  offered  the  opportunity 
t"  make  them  acquainted  with  this  ex- 
cellent practice  and  to  urge  them  to 
continue  it  in  the  future. 


We  are  grateful  to  the  students  for 
their  sincere  and  hearty  cooperation  in 
the  publication  of  this  annual  El- 
chanite.  In  all  candor,  we  must  say 
that  the  present  Elchanite  is  by  far 
the  only  one  to  have  received  the  de- 
sired help  of  the  entire  student  body, 
seniors  as  well  as  juniors.  In  fact, 
as  far  as  finances  are  concerned  a 
larger  share  was  contrilmted  l)y  the 
junior  classes. 

But  a  practical  advice  is  alwavs  in 
time.  In  order  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary waste  of  time  and  to  make  the 
work  more  successful,  we  advise  the 
future  editors  to  commence  work 
early,  n  fact  at  the  very  beginning  of 


Mr.  Morris  Goodman  has  indeed 
contributed  a  large  share  to  the  per- 
fection of  our  magazine.  His  carica- 
tures of  the  graduates  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  excellently  fit  the  description. 
The  students,  whether  they  will 
choose  the  respective  vocations  as- 
signed them  or  not,  will,  Vv^e  hope 
acknowledge  their  appreciation  for 
Mr.  Goodman's  artistic  contribution 
to  the  Elchanite. 


the  term.  This  we  stress  very  strong- 
ly because  all  preceding  publications 
bore  the  stamp  of  haste  due  to  lack 
of  time. 

Secondly,  we  advise  the  editors  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  English  instructors 
in  so  far  as  literary  contributions  are 
concerned.  Every  teacher  knows  the 
approximate  extent  of  their  pupils' 
literary  talent,  and  by  urging  the  lat- 
ter to  contribute  good  articles  to  the 
weekly  literary  meetings  or  bulletins, 
there  would  soon  be  gathered  abund- 
ant material  to  constitute  the  literary 
part  of  the  Elchanite.  In  this  way 
the  work  of  th  Elchanite  will  be  com- 
paratively easy  and  pleasing. 


"Give  credit  where  credit  is  due" 
says  the  proverb.  We,  glad  to  have 
reached  the  ultimate  publcation  of  our 
school  organ,  heartily  thank  all  those 
who  have  generously  given  their  best 
means  that  spelled  our  success.  So 
we  also  wish  to  express  our  hope, 
that  those  students  coming  to  the  fore 
to  do  the  identical  work  in  the  future, 
will  be  similarly  encouraged  b\-  the 
desired  whole-hearted  co-operation. 
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THE  FIRST  ASSEMBLY 
An  affair  of  special  interest  to  the 
students  of  the  Yeshiva  High  School 
this  term  was  the  assembly  customari- 
ly preceding  the  G.  O.  elections. 
Though  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
assembly  was  to  acquaint  the  students 
with  the  characters  and  abilities  of 
the  candidates  for  the  various  offices 
nevertheless,  this  term,  there  was  a 
more  significant  feature.  Ex-presi- 
dent Hyman  Cohen  opened  the  meet- 
ing and  introduced  our  worthy  prin- 
cipal, Dr.  Safir.  In  a  most  inspiring 
address,  Dr.  Safir  urged  the  students 
to  exert  themselves  to  maintain  those 
fine  scholastic  attainments  for  which 
our  school  has  always  been  famous. 
He  cited  several  statistics  showing 
that  the  scholastic  standing  of  our 
school  compares  very  favorably  with 
that  of  several  well-known  public  high- 
schools.  Dr.  Safir  then  approached 
the  more  personal  ac^tivities  of  the 
students.  At  this  point  he  especially 
stressed  the  need  of  neatness  in  per- 
sonal appearance.  Dr.  Safir  con- 
cluded, expressing  his  hope  that  the 
students  would  quickly  realize  the  im- 
portance of  his  words  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Ex-president  Cohen  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  regular  routine  of 
the  assembly  by  calling  up  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  candidates 
for  office.  There  being  no  opposition 
to  Nahum  J.  Weiner  for  the  office  of 
President.,  A.  Solomon  Kling  for  that 
of  Vice-President,  and  Louis  Yage' 
for  that  of  Athletic  Manager,  the  first 
speaker  who  came  to  the  platfoim 
was  Emanuel  Rackman  who  supported 
Jacob  Padawer  for  the  office  of  secre- 
tary. After  him  David  Seligson 
spoke,  representing  Benjamin  Baron- 
ofsky,  the  other  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  secretary.  Then  Emanuel  Rack- 
man  spoke  again,  this  time  for  Moses 
Mescheloff,  running  for  the  editorship 


of  the  Elchanite.  Nahum  J.  Weiner 
concluded  by  speaking  for  Solomon 
Wind  who  was  running  for  the  same 
office. 

After  these  speeches,  Mr.  Cohen,  as 
was  the  custom  of  his  predecessors, 
delivered  his  farewell  address.  In  a 
stirring  speech  he  explained  that  he 
had  at  last  found  the  key  to  that  great 
problem — lack  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  student  body  with  its  of- 
ficers. The  cause  of  this  lack  of  co- 
operation Mr.  Cohen  well  pointed  out 
t J  be  lack  of  pride  in  school  activities. 
Mr.  Cohen  concluded  his  address,  as- 
suring the  students  that  with  this  feel- 
ing of  pride  mingled  with  respect,  all 
their  undertakings  would  succeed  and 
their  activities  would  flourish  admir- 
ably. 

On  the  whole,  the  assembly  was  a 
huge  success  both  as  to  discipline  and 
the  execution  of  its  purposes. 

THE  SECOND  ASSEMBLY 
Due  to  the  lack  of  enthusiastic  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  student 
body  with  the  Executive  Committee, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  and  advisable 
to  call  an  assembly  before  the  Pass- 
over holidays.  The  first  speaker,  Mr. 
Rosenfeld,  representing  Dr.  Safir,  ex- 
plained that  the  Hebrew  department 
of  the  Yeshivah  had  been  placed  im- 
der  the  supervision  of  the  high  school 
administration,  and  that  those  attend- 
ing the  Hebrew  classes  of  the  Yeshi- 
vah would  be  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  high  school.  The 
next  speaker  was  Mr.  Wind,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Elchanite.  He  clearly  ex- 
plained the  dire  conditions  under 
which  the  Elchanite  was  laboring.  He 
censured  the  students  for  having  been 
woefully  lax  in  subscriptions  and  even 
more  so  in  contributions.  He  also 
stressed  that  the  solicitation  of  adver- 
tisements was  the  indispensable  requi- 
site fur  the  successful  production  of 
the  Elchanite.     -Mr.  Wind,  putting  tiie 
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case  plainly  before  the  students,  point- 
ed out  that  without  their  sincere  co- 
operation the  Elchanite  was  doomed. 
On  the  whole  his  speech  made  a  last- 
ing impression,  and  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse was  soon  received.  President 
Winer  then  introduced  Mr.  Lamm,  an 
old  member  of  the  faculty,  and  one 
who  has  always  had  the  interests  of 
the  students  at  heart.  Wearing  his 
familiar  skull  cap  and  eye-shade,  Mr. 
Lamm  at  first,  as  suited  the  occasion, 
made  appropriate  remarks  about  the 
opening  of  the  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem.  He  then  approached  a 
serious  discussion  of  the  extra-curricu- 
lar work  of  the  students,  laying  special 
stress  upon  the  work  of  the  Elchanite 
wtih  respect  to  advertisements,  sub- 
scriptions and  contributions.  Needless 
to  say  Mr.  Lamm  made  the  desired 
impression  and  his  speech  served 
greatly  lo  arouse  the  students  from 
their  lethargy,  and  to  make  them  feel 
a  greater  responsibility  in  connection 
with  school-spirit. 

DEBATING 

There  is  no  organization  in  the  Tal- 
mudical  Academy  where  pride  in  ac- 
complishment is  more  keen  or  more 
marked  than  the  Debating  Council. 
Throughout  its  existence  this  organi- 
zation has  revealed  a  remarkable  adapt- 
ability to  new  situations.  Lack  of  time 
or  room  have  not  proven  barriers  to 
the  execution  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Debating  Council.  An  impelling  spirit 
of  progress  has  carried  it  forward 
from  one  term  to  another.  At  the 
outset  of  this  term  the  Deliating  Coun- 
cil met  and  arranged  a  schedule  which 
was  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 
Its  members  fostered  a  spirit  of  in- 
terest and  earnestness  which  has  made 
debating  beneficial  to  both  members 
and  their  classmates.  At  everv  inter- 
class  deliate,  members  of  both  classes 
were  present  and  though  they  were 
usually  crov/ded  together  uncomfort- 
ably,  nevertheless   absolute   quiet   per- 


vaded the  room,  making  the  debate 
very  enjoyable  and  interesting  to  both 
participators  and  audience.  Members 
of  the  alumni  were  obtained  as  judges 
whenever  possible,  a  practice  which 
was  approved  of  by  the  faculty. 

This  semester,  a  series  of  debates 
having  been  run  off  in  the  upper  and 
lower  division,  we  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  champions  in  those  divi- 
sions. In  the  junior  branch,  Emanuel 
Rackman  and  Sidney  B.  Gurfein  were 
successful  in  gaining  the  championship 
for  the  2B.  Special  credit  is  due  to 
them  since  this  is  the  third  consecu- 
tive term  of  their  winning  the  cham- 
pionship in  the  lower  division.  In 
the  senior  department  congratulations 
are  due  to  William  Margolis  and  Rlor- 
ris  Eisenberg  who  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing off  the  honors  for  the  3A  class. 
Letters  will  be  awarded  to  the  mem- 
bers of  both  teams  as  recompense  for 
their  hard-earned  success.  It  is  our 
fervent  wish  that  future  delaating 
councils  will  continue  and  maintain  the 
good  work  of  that  organization,  and 
thus  perpetuate  its  high  standard  cre- 
ated by  their  predecessors. 

William  Margolis,  Chairman 
THE  STUDENTS'  AID 

This  term  witnessed  the  rebirth  of 
an  active  and  most  significant  organi- 
zation. Though  the  Students'  Aid 
Committee  existed  during  previous  ad- 
ministrations, )-et  it  worked  on  so  small 
a  scale  that  nothing  tangible  was  ever 
accomplished.  The  benefits  derived 
fiom  this  organization  have  been  sur- 
prisingly great.  This  term,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  persevering  efforts  of  the 
executive  committee,  the  Students'  Aid 
Committee  was  re-established  on  a 
firmer  basis.  After  much  laboring, 
regular  classes  were  arranged,  which 
met  at  certain  intervals  during  the 
vi-eek.  There  were  classes  in  Geome- 
try, Elementary  Algelira,  Chemistry, 
French,  Latin,  English  etc.,  and  gen- 
eral advice  and  encouragement  were 
given  often  and   freely.     As  a  matter 
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of  fact  the  Aid  Committee  reached 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  many 
beneficiaries  thereof  became  excellent 
students  in  whatever  subjects  they  had 
been  aided.  It  is  therefore  a  great 
necessity  for  the  school  to  maintain 
this  important  organization,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  organization  will  con- 
tinue its  excellent  work  in  the  future 
on  a  larger  scale. 

A.  S.  Kling, 

Chairman. 


"THE  STUDENTS'  SUPPLY 
STORE" 

Ever  since  its  establishment,  three 
years  ago,  the  Supply  Store  has  been 
growing  incessantly.  Expert  salesmen 
and  buyers  compose  the  committee 
which  administers  the  work  of  the 
store.  A  new  feature  was  added  this 
term  to  the  Students'  Supply  Store. 
Certain  members  of  the  committee 
comprising  the  Magazine  Department 
take  care  of  the  circulation  of  two  pop- 
ular periodicals  each  week.  A  num- 
ber of  at  least  ten  subscribers  is  re- 
quired for  securing  any  periodical  for 
the  students.  This  term  the  two  maga- 
zines obtained,  were  the  Literary  Di- 
gest and  the  Nation.  Thanks  to  the 
good  effort  of  Supply  Store  commit- 
tee, business  amounting  to  $500  has 
been  transacted ;  and  though  the  sum 
may  seem  comparatively  small,  never- 
theless considering  the  size  of  our 
school  and  the  number  of  its  students, 
it  is  indeed  an  accomplishment  toward 
which  we  can  look  with  much  pride. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  new  Sup- 
ply Store  and  its  business  managers 
will  meet  with  at  least  the  same  suc- 
cess if  not  greater. 

A.   S.   Kling 


THE  POETRY  CONTEST 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Baym 
the  poetry  contest  this  term  was  con- 
tinued in  our  High  School.  As  last 
term,  every  member  of  the  school  was 
eligible  to  participate  and  all  forms 
of  poetry  were  permissible.  The  rules 
of  the  contest  were  formulated  by 
the  staff  and  by  Mr.  Baym,  who  of- 
fered the  prizes. 
The  rules  were  as  follows : 

1.  All  memliers  of  the  school  may 
participate. 

2.  Each  contestant  may  submit  as 
many  poems  as  he  desires. 

3.  All  poems  are  to  be  collected  by 
the  staff  and  only  those  possessing 
some  value  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  judges. 

4.  Three  prizes  (in  books)  will  be 
awarded  to  the  winners. 

5.  The  contest  closes  on  Thursday, 
May  7,  1925. 

Of  the  thirteen  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted, only  six  were  presented  to 
Mr.  Shipley  and  Dr.  Reuben  S.  Stein- 
bach,  who  were  selected  as  judges  by 
the  staff  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Baym. 

The  judges  considered  the  collec- 
tion of  poetry  independently  and  the 
following  decision  was  reached : 

"I  LONG  TO  SEE"  by  Benj. 
Bokser  won  the  first  prize. 

"THE  WISE  MEN"  by  D.  Miller 
won  the  second  prize. 

"ADAM  AND  EVE"  by  Benj. 
Roth  won  the  third  prize. 

In  this  connection  we  also  wish  to 
mention  the  winners  of  the  Junior  El- 
chanite   Poetry   Contest. 

"WILL  O''  THE  WISP"  by  Rac- 
kovsky  won  the  first  prize. 

"SUNSET"  by  A.  Tannenbaum 
won  the  second  prize. 
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BAYM'S  MESSAGE   TO  THE  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  TALMUDICAL  ACADEMY 


Dear  boys : 

It  is  hard  to  speak  upon  such  an 
occasion,  especially  when  you  honor 
me  with  a  place  in  your  poetry  sec- 
tion. However,  in  conformity  with 
your  request,  I  shall  essay  a  few  hur- 
ried words. 

An  institution  of  learning  without 
poetry  is  no  more  than  a  trade  school. 
No  matter  how  wide  the  range  of  its 
curriculum,  the  school  that  fails  to 
foster  in  its  young  a  love  for  those 
spirits  who  throughout  the  ages  had 
lent  wings  to  the  life  of  man,  fails 
of  its  mark  as  a  norturer  of  true  wis- 
dom. 

A  great  French  philosopher  once 
said,  "The  heart  has  a  reason  which 
reason  itself  cannot  understand."  The 
most  adequate  expression  of  this 
heart's-reason  is  poetry.  In  that  lan- 
guage, rhythm  and  rhyme  are  but  in- 
cidental decorations.  This  wisdom 
alone — the   wisdom   of    the   heart,   en- 


shrined in  poetry — is  perennial.  Chem- 
istry supplants  alchemy;  Mesmerism 
gives  way  to  psychoanalysis ;  Einstein 
supplants  Newton.  But  the  Lydian 
strains  reverberate  in  the  lines  of  the 
latest  lyric  poem.  Sappho  lives  on  in 
the  lines  of  Edna  Saint  Vincent  Mil- 
lay  and  a  thousand  living  sages  echo 
the  words  of  the  prophets. 

The  mathematician  speaks  his  little 
formula  and  goes  his  way.  The  poet 
touches  the  hearts  of  men.  who  will 
not  let  him  die.  The  doubts  of 
Aeschylus  find  a  new  habitation  in 
the  mouth  of  Hamlet  and  the  Greek 
furies,  a  new  office  in  the  characters 
of  Thomas  Hardy's  novels.  Bialik 
and  Chernichovsky,  the  poetic  spokes- 
men of  the  Jews  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury give  new  meaning  to  the  words 
that  Isaiah  and  Jeremia  addressed  to 
their  bretheren  in  their  day. 

If  the  Jewish  race,  martyred  and 
schooled  in  pain  and  despair,  is  to 
perpetuate  itself,  it  will  have  to  do  so, 
henceforth,  by  a  return  to  its  classic 
tradition  as  a  standard-bearer  of  that 
wisdom,  which  is  transcendent  beauty. 
Into  a  machine-whirring  world  of 
self-satisfied  greed,  it  will  have  to  in- 
ject the  virus  of  spiritual  restlessness 
and  seeking.  Certainly,  the  way  of 
wisdom  is  not  the  way  of  mental 
phlegmaticism  and  complacency  of 
spirit.  In  this  task  of  salvation  the 
Jewish  youth  will  have  to  be  looked 
to, — the  youth  that  throbs  and  thirsts 
for  droughts  of   beauty. 

I  congratulate  the  students  of  the 
Talmudical  Academy  upon  their  re- 
cently awaking  interest  in  poetry,  both 
in  the  appreciative  and  creative  levels. 
Let  the  Talmudical  Academy  lead  the 
rest  of  youth  to  the  spiritual  heights 
of  Mt.  Scopus,  where  the  spires  of  a 
new  temjjle  for  the  muses  are  already 
towering  over  land  and  sea. 

Thank  you, 
Max  I.  Ravm. 
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I  LONG  TO  SEE.... 
Benjamin  Bokser 
1  long  to  see  once  more 
The  things  that   I   faintly  remember, 
Grey  rocks  along  the  shore, 
And   dreaming  trees   of    November. 

A   lonely  thoughtful   star 
That  floats  above  the  skies. 
As  it  gazes  at  me  from  afar 
With  its  ever  shimmering  eyes. 

The  wandering  winds  and  a  tree 
That  prays  in  the  silence  below, 
The  breaking  waves  of  the  sea 
That  murmur  as  they  go. 

I  long  to  see  anew 

The  things  that  I  faintly  remember, 

Endless  skies  of  blue 

And  dreaming  trees  of  November. 
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THE  WISE  MEN 


David 
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"Go  unto  the  elders 

"And  sit  in  the  dust  of  their  feet." 

Say  the  Dicta  of  the  Fathers 

To  him  who  desires  to  learn. 

1  straightway  travelled  eastward 

To  a  wise  and  learned  man 

And  sat  me  down  in  the  dust. 

In  the  dust  that  was  at  his  feet. 

"Tell  me."  I  besought  him 

"Of  the  wisdom  of  the  world." 

"Tell  me,"  I  besought  him 

"Of  that  which  man  should  know  " 

He  upwards  raised  his  drooping  head, 

His  lips  he  slowly  parted. 

He  slowly,   slowly   spake, 

"Life  is  drak  and  life  is  cheerless 

"Life  is  hopeless  as  can  be. 

"Man  was  made  for  sorrow 

"And  sorrow  made   for  man, 

"Joy  is  but  a  stranger 

"To  us.  who  are  alive. 

"Life  is  but  a  dream." 

Sunk  in  silence  then  he  sat, 

Xo  more  words  issued  forth. 

Then  I  rose  and  left  his  tent 

"Life  is  dark  and  life  is  cheerless, 

\Vith  woe  within  my  heart. 

"And  life  is  hopeless  as  can  be. 

"Life  is  but  a  dream." 

These  words   I   repeated 

Wandering  through  the  East, 


Miller 

These  words  I  oft  repeated 
Knowing  now  no  peace. 

II. 
Far  and  wide  I  wandered 
Through  shifting  sands   of   Time, 
Weary  years  passed  o'er  me 
Like  storm  clouds  of  the  sky. 
Till  I  came  to  the'abode  of  an  elder, 
An  elder  of  the  East. 
I  entered  there  and  sat  me  down 
In  the  dust,  the  dust  at  his  feet. 
"Tell  me,   I   implore  thee, 
"Of  the  mysteries  of  the  world. 
"Teach  me,   I  entreat  thee, 
"Oh  life.  Oh  what  is  life." 
Light  his  face  then  covered, 
A  smile  his  lips  enthroned. 
Words  of  wisdom  issued  forth. 
"Life  is  not  a  vision 
"That  cjuickly  passes  by. 
"Life  is  not  a  dream, 
"But  joy  was  made  for  man, 
"And  man  was  made   for  joy. 
"Joy  of   learning 
"Joy  of  pleasure 
"The  joy  of  giving  alms 
"And  this  is  what  is  joy." 
Forth  I  went  to  greet  the  world. 
Forth  I   went  with  lightened  heart, 
"Man  was  made  for  joy 
"And  joy  was  made  for  man." 
Thus  he  spake,  the  elder. 
The  elder  of  the  East. 


ADAM  AND  EVE 

Benjamin  Roth 
They   faced  the  Earth  with  the  Ijleary  eyes ; 
Invoked  the  Lord  with  prayers  and  sighs ; 
Yet.  naught  availed  —  the  gates  were  slammed. 
Ne'er  to  open  to  flesh  that's  damned. 
Knowledge  they  gorged,   but   not   perceived. 
And  Earth,  therefore,  as  lot  received  ; 
Where  wisdom's  bought  and   sold   like   bread 
The  bodi'  to  feed  and  not  the  head. 
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THE  WORLD  AND  I 

The  world  dwells  in  laughter, 
In  pleasures  it  finds  its  delight  — 
But  I  dwell  in  silence, 
In  the  solitude  of  night. 

The  world  loves  its  gayety, 
The  merriment  of  the  day  — 
But  I,  the  mystic  shadows, 
Of  the  lonely  way. 

Oh,  I  should  have  some  silence, 

And  the  world   should   have  some  de 

light  — 

But  how  can  I  dwell  forever 

Ir  the  solitude  of  the  night? 


TO  DEAD  LEAVES 

You  are  a  shadow 
That  passes  away, 
The  withering  dreams 
Of  a  waning  day. 

You  are  the  voices 
Of  forgotten  years. 
That  are  now   re-echoed 
Within  mv  ears. 


B.  Bokscr 
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A  life's  Experience 


SOLOMO 

IX  a  lonely  valley  surrounded  by 
towering  mountains  there  was  situ- 
ated a  little  town  —  a  secluded  nook 
in  our  vast  globe.  The  outside  world 
took  no  cognizance  of  its  existence ;  the 
increasing  and  ever  turbulent  life  of 
industry  and  commerce  was  refused 
admittance  into  its  boundaries  by  its 
mountain  barrier.  The  inhabitants 
thus  left  alone,  and  with  time  hanging 
on  their  hands,  spent  it  lavishly  and 
profitably  in  the  profession  of  busy- 
bodying.  Xo  enterprise  in  the  world 
has  ever  reached  a  higher  apogee  of 
success  than  theirs.  Privacy  was  en- 
tirelv  unknown.  Secret  intentions 
were  revealed  to  the  ptiblic  with  re- 
markable rapidity  as  though  they  ori- 
ginated alike  in  the  minds  of  all. 
Under  such  a  severe  exercise  of  public 
authority,  it  was  futile  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  decide  his  own  mat- 
ters in  defiance  to  public  opinion.  He 
had  either  to  acquiesce  or  to  suffer  the 
pangs  of  ostracism. 

One  afternoon,  the  town  arose  en 
masse  and  surrounded  the  house  of 
Baruch,  a  pious  and  learned  Jew,  the 
son  of  the  deceased  Rabbi.  They  had 
seen  the  letter-carrier  bring  him  long 
envelopes  with  American  stamps  on 
them,  and,  as  with  the  sagacity  of  a 
dog  that  understands  the  whims  of  his 
master,  they  divined  the  contents  of 
those  letters.  The  excitement  of  the 
multitude  reached  a  high  pitch.  Mur- 
murings  of  all  kind  filled  the  air  giving 
t;:e  impression  of  the  buzzing  of  the 
bees  around  a  hive.  To  add  to  their 
already  stirred  emotions  a  feverish 
strain,  Baruch  himself  appeared  at  the 
door  and  with  childish  delight  showed 
the  assembled  mass  a  steamship 
ticket  and  a  sum  of  money  sent  him 
by  his  American  brother.  He  felt, 
however,    the    stab    of    their    piecing 


X  WIXD 
look,  and,  mindful  of  his  error  in 
hastily  displaying  such  untold  riches  at 
such  an  importune  moment,  he  stam- 
mered in  an  attempt  to  offset  the  effect 
of  his  mistake : 

"^ly  friends,  I  would  by  all  means 
rather  forsake  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  than  your  friendly  and  invalu- 
able association,  but,  I  am  more  bound 
bv  an  infinite  number  of  filial  bonds 
to  my  only  brother  in  America,  whom 
I  have  not  seen  for  a  score  of  years. 
j\ly  brother,  as  he  writes,  is  all  alone 
in  that  big  world  of  his,  and  my  com- 
panionship would  lighten  the  daih 
lurdens  of  his  life.  I  ought  not  to 
iciuse  him." 

The  multitude  seemed  to  grasp  the 
plausibility  of  Baruch's  plea  and  agreed 
with  him  heartily.  And  in  order  to 
show  that  they  cherished  no  ill-feeling 
against  him,  they  prepared  a  regal 
send-off  in  his  honor  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding his  departure. 

//.  On  Board 
Now  Baruch  was  a  most  pious  Jew 
faithfully  obedient  to  the  laws  and 
traditions  of  his  ancestors,  and  as  such, 
the  appearance  of  the  outside  world 
appalled  him  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
journey.  It  was  strange  indeed.  Jews 
with  long  and  curh'  earlocks  and  re- 
spectacle  beards  did  not  stroll  the 
streets  of  Hamburg  or  Berlin.  Heresy 
reigned  supreme  abroad.  \\'hen  by 
chance  he  beheld  a  man  of  his  race 
eating  a  meal  bare-headed  ar.d  not 
even  uttering  the  benediction  after- 
ward, he  was  surprised  that  the  per- 
petrator of  such  a  presumptuous  sin 
should  pass  off  unpunished.  Similar 
cases  illustrating  defiance  to  his  ac- 
customed manner  of  living  occurred 
very  frequently,  and  —  what  is  inevit- 
:/!;le  to   every   inexperienced   traveller. 
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—  the  calm  Jewish  life  of  his  native 
town  appealed  most  strongly  to  his 
nature  and  filled  his  heart  with  in- 
definable   longings. 

Presently  he  embarked,  and,  as  the 
ship  glided  softly  into  the  big  ocean, 
his  mind  found  enough  distraction  to 
forget  the  grief  of  any  yearnings  of 
the  past.  The  vast  scope  of  the  sea, 
the  roaring  waves,  the  bright  starry 
sky  at  night,  bore  a  marvelous  test- 
imony to  the  miraculous  handiwork  of 
the  Almighty.  A  feeling  of  awe  and 
reverence  possessed  Baruch,  and  his 
every  nerve  quivered  with  blissful  de- 
light. His  thoughts  were  in  a  maze, 
actually  deprived  of  their  power  of 
discernment.  To  give  vent  to  what  he 
felt  was  impossible  except  by  the  aid 
of  the  Psalmist's  impressive  song  of 
sea  voyage. 

"They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 
That  do  business  in  great  water ; 
These  see  the  works  of  the  Lord 
And  his  wonders   in  the  deep. 

*     ♦     *     + 
He  maketh  their  storm  a  calm. 
So  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still. 
Then  they  are   glad   because   they  be 

quiet ; 
So  he  bringeth  them  into  their  desired 

haven." 
Thus  musing,  the  days  on  board 
passed  in  a  continual  gleam  of  joy 
until  he  at  last  found  himself  at  the 
threshold  of  his  desired  haven  —  the 
Promised    Land. 

///.  It  Is  America! 
America  wields  a  strong  influence 
over  those  that  come  to  dwell  within 
its;  gates.  The  almost  unique  manner 
of  living  with  its  identical  aspirations 
forms  too  great  a  power  to  be  resisted 
by  the  individual.  In  short,  adapta- 
tion to  environment  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  difference  lies  in  its  applica- 
tion. Some  conceive  America  as  the 
ideal    land    that    requires    the    dutiful 


response  of  every  loyal  citizen  to  its 
laws  and  traditions  and  at  the  same 
time  imposes  no  infringements  upon 
the  spiritual  and  cultural  attainments 
of  the  individual ;  others  conceive 
America  as  the  melting  put,  wherein 
the  individual  must,  for  the  sake  of 
true  Americanization,  give  up  even 
the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  race  or 
nationality  he  belongs  to  and  emerge 
a  changed  man,  an  "American." 

To  the  latter  type  Joel,  Baruch's 
brother  belonged.  True,  he  firmly  re- 
solved upon  his  entrance  into  this 
country  to  abide  strictly  by  the  calling 
ot  his  faith  no  matter  what  would  be- 
fall him.  But  such  a  sacrifice  in  those 
hard  and  trying  days  required  an  un- 
usual tenacity  to  one's  principles, 
which  is  not  common  in  most  men. 
So  it  happened  that  Joel,  experiencing 
the  insurmountable  hardships  brought 
about  by  his  resolve  to  be  loyal  to  his 
religion,  doulated  his  power  of  endu.- 
ance  and  relaxed  somewhat  in  his 
former  adherence  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining a  morsel  of  bread,  saying,  as 
he  did,  that  with  the  betterment  of  his 
circumstances  he  would  be  enabled  to 
resume  the  adherence  to  the  faith  of 
his  former  life.  But  this  excuse  was 
only  a  self-delusion.  Joel  hardly 
thought  of  mending  his  ways.  In  his 
pursuit  for  bread,  he  was  truly  forced 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  piercing  cry 
of  his  Jewish  conscience ;  howevre, 
upon  reaching  the  blessed  stage  of 
self-independence,  he  no  longer  heard 
its  groans.  It  was  silent,  benumbed, 
though  not  extinct. 

Xow  this  attitude  of  indifference  to 
the  calling  of  Judaism  was  from  the 
very  start  a  point  of  contention  be- 
tween the  two  brothers.  "Joel,"  sail 
Baruch  in  a  most  imploring  tone, 
"How  could  you  have  changed  thus ! 
To  think  that  you.  the  son  of  a  Rabbi. 
.should   profane   the    .Sabliatli!" 
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Jew  and  abide  by  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,"  replied  Joel  in  an  earnest  and 
unaffected  voice,  "but.  my  dear  broth- 
er, it  is  America  where  one  cannot  live 
according  to  the  manners  of  the  old 
country." 

The  breach  once  created,  grailuaUy 
widened  into  a  gulf.  The  brothers 
were  daily  estranged  from  one  an- 
other. Conciliation  might  have  helped 
but  was  not  attempted.  Baruch's  keen 
disappointment,  supplemented  by  the 
awakened  longings  for  his  native  town, 
induced  him  to  think  that  eating  the 
bread  of  an  infidel  is  actually  equival- 
ent to  giving  a  helping  hand  to  trans- 
gression, at  which  thought  he  shud- 
deringly  recoiled. 

At  the  same  time  Joel,  though  hurt 
to  the  quick  by  his  brother's  demeanor, 
would  not  attempt  to  assuage  the  ac- 
cumulating grief,  saying  "Nish  Koshe" 
(no  harm).  The  case  is  not  serious. 
He  is  a  petulant  child  but  he  will 
ultimately  learn  the  ways  of  life." 
And  the  inevitable  came.  One  even- 
irig,  when  Joel  returned  from  his  office 
he  found  on  the  table  the  following 
note  addressed  to  him  by  his  brother. 
"I  cannot  enjoy  your  shelter  without 
suffering  moral  compunction.  I  am 
therefore  determined  to  leave  and 
trust  to  the  good  guidance  of  Provi- 
dence to  lead  me  on  a  righteous  and 
safe  path. 

Your    disappointed    brother." 

W .  The  Change 
In  order  not  to  lengthen  unduly  this 
tale,  the  writer  kindly  askes  his  read- 
er to  excuse  him  if  he  passes  over  a 
considerable  space  of  time  in  a  few 
words  and  tells  only  generally  what 
happened  therein.  After  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  a  profound  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  two 
brothers.  How  it  came  about,  what 
were  its  primary  causes,  is  hard  to 
tell.  Briefly  we  can  trace  the  succes- 
sion of  events  in  the   following  man- 


ner ;  Baruch,  after  his  flight  from  his 
brother's  comfortable  shelter,  found 
his  path  of  life  beset  with  a  host  of 
blocking  stones.  He  immediately  no- 
ticed that  his  Jewishness  was  in  his 
way  of  obtaining  even  a  morsel  of 
bread  to  sustain  his  worn  out  body. 
Untried  and  inexperienced  as  he  was 
in  his  practical  school  of  life,  it  ap- 
parently seemed  that  his  unrelenting 
adherence  to  his  faith  barred  his  get- 
ting any  advantage  of  it.  Truly  he 
was  ready  to  die  for  his  f.aith  with  the 
devout  spirit  of  a  martyr,  but  again 
filled  with  hope  that  a  better  moment 
might  turn  up,  he  continually  post- 
poned the  execution  of  the  decree  for 
the  next  day.  Meantime,  as  day 
merged  into  night  and  night  into  day, 
the  derision  and  contempt  expressed 
by  the  world  on  his  account  supple- 
mented by  the  wretched  existence  he 
led,  undermined  the  superb  strength 
of  his  faith.  Suspicions  and  doubts 
followed.  Finally,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  allow  himself  occasional 
transgressions  of  Jewish  laws  for  the 
sake  of  self-preservation,  supporting 
his  deed,  as  he  did,  on  the  saying  of 
our  Rabbis,  "Make  your  Sabbath  a 
week  day  and  do  not  depend  on  peo- 
ple." But  our  sages  equally  said  that 
"one  that  commits  a  sin  and  repeats 
it,  the  third  time  he  feels  no  moral 
compunction  at  its  committal,"  which 
proved  true  in  the  case  of  Baruch. 
In  his  gradual  rise  in  the  business 
scale  and  material  achievements,  the 
principles  of  Judaism  were  propor- 
tionally discarded,  until  he  assumed 
an  attitude  of  indifference  to  every- 
thing that  bears  the  semblance  of 
Jewish  religion. 

While  Baruch  found  himself  busily 
engaged  in  clearing  the  obstacles  in 
his  path  to  material  independence,  a 
far  greater  and  more  profound  strug- 
gle took  place  in  Joel.  Indeed,  he  at 
first  smiled  at  his  brother's  flight  and 
at   his   naive,   childish   way   of   action. 
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"He  will  certainly  return,"  he  consoled 
himself,  when  he  will  comprehend  the 
profound  meaning  of  "Americaniza- 
tion." But  when  weeks  passed  with 
no  sight  of  Baruch,  it  gradually  dawn- 
ed upon  him  that  the  "child"  meant 
it  seriously.  He  began  to  blame  his 
hasty  and  uncompromising  action. 
Moreover,  the  idea  of  an  eternal  sep- 
aration, which  put  to  an  end  his  long 
cherished  hopes  of  a  family  reunion, 
inflicted  a  deep  and  unrecoverable 
wound  in  his  heart.  During  his  ill- 
ness he  was  subject  to  all  the  torments 
of  delirious  visions.  His  diseased 
mind  pictured  him  falling  from  the 
height  of  joy  to  the  abyss  of  despair, 
during  which  act  his  every  nerve  was 
strained,  his  pulse  beat  with  feverish 
excitement,  his  veins  swollen  and 
heavy,  his  limbs  cringed  and  miser- 
ably distorted,  thus  multiplying  his 
agony  a  thousand  fold.  When  how- 
ever, ultimate  recovery  came  to  his 
relief,  he  was  already  metamorphosed 
into  a  different  being.  Although  he 
attended  with  more  or  less  regularity 
to  his  daily  affairs,  yet  the  project  of 
leturning  to  his  religion  was  already 
ripening  in  his  brain.  In  its  fond 
embrace  he  could  find  a  remedy  to  his 
pains.  Besides,  why  exhaust  the  brain 
with  acquiring  things  of  no  permanent 
value?  He  had  enough  funds  at  his 
disposal  to  enable  him  to  lead  a  calm 
and  reposed  life.  So  he  carried  his 
decision  into  eiifect,  and  as  if  aided  by 
Heaven  in  his  attempts,  he  found  him- 
self, as  the  years  progressed,  deeply 
absorbed  in  his  new,  active,  religious 
life,  and  felt  once  more  the  divine 
emotion  of  being  inseparably  joined 
to  his  great  family  —  the  Jewish 
nation. 

V.     Reunion 
To  return  again  to  our  hero,  Baruch, 
the    successful    man    in    business    en- 


terprise, we  find  him  one  day  pacing 
t'j  and  fro  in  his  beautifully  decorated 
reading  room  deeply  absorbed  in 
thought.  What  caused  him  uneasiness 
of  mind  and  marred  the  pleasure  of 
his  recently  acquired  conveniences  ? 
It  may  be  easily  guessed ;  the  idea  "It 
is  America"  which  his  brother  had 
used  as  a  solid  argument  to  justify  his 
condescension  to  a  prosperous,  mater- 
ial life,  had  just  penetrated  his  mind 
and  wrought  a  furror  therein.  He, 
too,  had  similarly  gone  through  the 
same  experience,  had  trodden  upon  the 
same  uncouth  path  full  of  trials  and 
obstacles  and  had  finally  emerged 
stripped  of  his  former  devotedness  to 
his  faith.  Had  he  acted  justly  in  con- 
demning his  brother  for  his  indiffer- 
ence to  Judaism?  Was  he  right  in 
increasing  the  sufferings  of  his  broth- 
er by  such  a  long  silence  on  his  part  ? 
His  sense  of  honesty  ranked  him  a 
traitor  full  of  base  cowardice,  and  to 
give  vent  to  his  intense  agitation,  he 
exclaimed  lamentingly,  "How  could  I, 
the  infidel,  denounce  my  brother  as  a 
traitoi'  to  his  religion?  How  could  I 
be  so  obstinate  in  not  having  regretted 
my  unpardonable  flight  and  the  long 
continued  silence?"  He  was  misera- 
bly destitute.  He  felt  that  he  could 
restore  his  peace  of  mind  only  by  pro- 
strating himself  at  his  brother's  feet, 
begging   forgiveness. 

So  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the 
brothers  found  themselves  aglain  in 
each  other's  arms.  But  what  an  ex- 
change of  roles !  Tb  the  pleading 
words  of  Baruch,  Joel  replied  in  a 
voice  of  endearment.  "I  am  grateful 
to  vou  because  it  is  to  you  that  I  am 
obliged  for  my  return  to  an  e\'er  in- 
vigorating healthy  life."  At  these 
words,  Baruch  stood  aghast  and  com- 
pletely nonplussed.  His  downcast 
eves  bespoke  his  errtir. 
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It  was  the  first  night  of  Passover. 
And  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Holdman,  as  in  the  home  of  many  a 
pious  Jew,  a  happy  group  of  relatives 
was  seated  about  a  table,  preparing  to 
enjoy  the  Seder.  In  each  face  was 
reflected  the  care-free  spirit  of  the 
holiday.  No  thought  of  worldly  mat- 
ters, no  sorrow  to  mar  their  happi- 
ness— all  were  bent  on  celebrating  the 
holiday  in  its  proper  spirit.  True, 
Passover  came  regularly  each  year,  but 
the  emotion  that  filled  each  bosom  was 
like  new — just  as  keen  and  over- 
whelming. 

At  length,  Mr.  Holdman,  who  until 
now  had  been  carefully  reading  the 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Seder,  looked  up.  As  though  it  were 
a  pre-arranged  signal  for  silence,  the 
conversation  which  had  been  going  on 
in  low  tones,  stopped.  Everybody 
waited  expectantly  for  what  was  to 
follow.  Mr.  Holdman  arose,  filled 
each  glass  with  wine  and  in  a  loud 
impressive  voice  began  to  say  the  Kid- 
dush.  There  was  a  respectful  silence 
until  he  finished ;  then  one  by  one  the 
rest  followed  exmaple.  The  Kiddush 
concluded,  he  voiced  the  invitation  for 
whomsoever,  so  wished  to  enter  and 
partake  of  the  feast.  Finally,  Mr. 
Holdman  turned  around  and  motioned 
his  youngest  daughter,  Hannah,  who 
had  impatiently  been  waiting  and  re- 
hearsing the  "Four  Kashes,'"  to  com- 
mence. 

"  'Mah  Nishtanoh',"  began  Hannah 
ii.  a  high-pitched  tremulous  voice.  She 
then  continued,  everyone  listening  at- 
tentively, Mrs.  Holdman  smiling  with 
motherly  jjride  and  her  eyes  glistening. 
As  Hannah  finished  triumphantly,  Mr. 
Hoklman  began  the  reply .... 

Thus  was  the  Seder  beaun. 


Marants 

Each  family,  undoubtedly,  has  its 
own  method  of  intonation  in  saying 
the  Haggadah,  just  as  each  family  has 
its  own  traditions  and  customs  in  pre- 
paring the  Seder.  And  so,  Mr.  Hold- 
man,  according  to  the  manner  of  his 
father,  began  the  Haggadah,  singing 
it  as  was  his  wont  each  Passover. 

It  was  a  very  picturesque  scene 
which  presented  itself.  Mr.  Holdman, 
sitting  easily  in  his  regal  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  dressed  in  a  white 
robe,  Haggadah  in  hand,  nodded  and 
smiled  pleasantly  to  the  members  of 
the  family.  At  his  right  side,  a  glass 
half-filled  with  wine  before  him,  was 
his  eldest  son.  Benjamin  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Palestine.  He, 
like  the  rest  was  also  chanting  the 
words  of  the  Haggadah,  although 
more  strenuously.  Solomon,  the  young- 
er son,  sat  beside  his  father  on  the 
left.  He  too,  chanted  in  that  sing- 
song manner,  but  he  seemed  to  lack 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  others.  He  was 
at  that  moment  wondering  how  he 
might  manage  to  steal  the  "afikomon" 
— he  really  needed  a  new  bike ! 

Seated  about  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  were  the  daughters.  The  eldest 
was  attempting  heroically,  but  vainly, 
to  keep  up  with  her  father  in  the 
Hgagadah.  Now  and  then,  when  she 
fell  too  far  behind  to  catch  up  with 
the  rest,  she  would  do  so  by  reading 
the  English  translation.  At  her  side, 
the  two  small  sisters,  who  long  since 
had  given  up  hope  of  following  the 
f;;ther's  recital,  were  now  engaged  in 
admiring  the  various  pictures  in  the 
Haggadah,  bursting  into  giggles  every 
now  and  then.  At  present  thev  seemed 
tc  be  impressed  with  a  vivid  depiction 
of  the  Egyptians  bedridden  with 
\ermin .... 
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The  whole  scene,  so  characteristic  of 
the  spirit  of  Passover,  bespoke  the 
joy  and  thankfulness  that  each  felt. 
How  they  rejoiced  in  the  downfall  of 
Pharoh  who  had  for  so  long  enslaved 
our  forefathers !  How  they  rejoiced 
that  at  last  they  had  been  freed  and 
had  received  the  Holy  Torah  prepara- 
tory to  entering  the  Promised  Land ! 
But  Benjamin,  the  eldest,  was  yet 
a  trifle  sad.  True,  our  forefathers' 
had  once  been  enslaved,  then  freed 
and  given  a  land  of  their  own.  but 
here  were  we  again  without  a  coun- 
try —  homeless.  Our  people  now  did 
not  seem  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
Holy  Land.  Some  of  them  did  not 
care  for  a  home  of  their  own — they 
preferred  to  remain  where  they  were. 
Others  refused  even  to  think  of  it .  .  . 
He  sighed.  .  . 

By  this  time  the  first  part  of  the 
Seder  was  over ;  the  second  of  the 
four  "Koses"  was  emptied  and  the 
supper  then  began.  Their  appetites 
whetted  by  the  chanting  of  the  Hag- 
gadah,  they  attacked  the  various  viands 
vigorously,  drinking  them  down  with 
the  rich,  sparkling  wine.  Solomon, 
too,  treated  himself  liberally  to  the 
food  on  the  table.  However,  he  evi- 
dently believed  in  celebrating  the  holi- 
day more  by  drinking  than  by  eating. 
Already  he  had  drained  two  full 
glasses  of  generous  dimensions,  and 
had  several  times  found  occasion  to 
clear  his  throat  with  the  delicious 
wine, — which  could  not  help  but  ex- 
cite his  father's  suspicion. 

"Solomon,"  called  his  father  as  the 
former  was  about  to  help  himself 
again  to  the  wine,  "that's  your  fifth 
glass.  Take  care,  or  before  you  know 
it  you  will  be  drunk.  Have  you  for- 
gotten last  year  ?"  he  added  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,  father,"  replied 
Solomon  draining  his  glass.  "I  wasn't 
really  drunk  last  year.  I  was  simply 
pretending.      And    five    small    glasses 


like  these  can  do  me  no  harm.  Don't 
forget  I  am  a  man  now,"  he  added 
proudly. 

"All  right,"  replied  Mr.  Holdman, 
"but  mind  you,  don't  fall  asleep  be- 
fore the  Sdeer  is  over." 

Solomon  smacked  his  lips.  Yes! 
the  wine  was  very  good.  A  warm 
glow  suffused  his  body  ...  He  felt 
quite  cheerful .  .  . 

Supper  over,  the  blessings  were  then 
read,  Solomon  singing  in  a  loud  voice, 
while  the  others  looked  at  him  and 
smiled.  They  recognized  the  symp- 
toms— the  same  as  last  year.  Then 
the  reading  of  the  Haggadah  was  be- 
gun again,  though  not  as  loudly  as 
before.  The  girls  were  already  half- 
asleep  and  waiting  only  for  the  next 
cup  of  wine.  Solomon  had  to  pinch 
himself  to  keep  from  falling  asleep 
as  his  father  had  predicted.  The  words 
in  his  Haggadah  seemed  blurred,  but 
he  kept  on. 

At  length  Mr.  Holdman  stopped 
and  Mrs.  Holdman  appeared  with  a 
large  glass.  Immediately  every  one 
sat  erect.  Sleep  left  the  girls,— Solo- 
mon looked  up.  Ah !  There  was 
"Elijah's    Cup." 

It  was  an  old  cup  handed  down  in 
the  family  from  father  to  son.  No 
one  ever  drank  from  that  cup.  It  was 
regarded  as  something  sacred.  Now, 
filled  with  the  sparkling,  red  wine,  it 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  table  and 
Solomon  regarded  it  curiously.  He  re- 
called the  story  woven  about  the  cup, 
which  his  father  had  once  told  him. 
Me  had  thought  it  only  a  tale  such  as 
ok!  women  delight  in,  but  as  it  stood 
majestically  on  the  table,  all  suspicion 
concerning  it  seemed  to  vanish. 

It  happened  that  a  great-grand- 
father of  his,  also  Solomon  bv  name, 
had  really  Ijeen  \-isited  by  the  prophet 
during  the  Seder  one  Passover  night. 
The  Prophet,  so  went  the  story,  had 
raised  the  cup  to  his  li])s  as  if  to 
drink,  but  at  the  last  moment  he  had 
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put    it    down,    just   barely    tasting   it. 
He  then  had  vanished . . . 

And  as  Solomon  recalled  the  story, 
he  was  more  and  more  puzzled.  He 
was  about  to  ask  some  question  of  his 
father,  when  he  noticed  that  everyone 
in  the  room  had  risen.  He  also  rose. 
Then  as  Hannah  ran  to  the  door  to 
admit  the  Prophet,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom, IMr.  Holdman  raised  "Elijah's 
Cup"  and  began : 

"Shfoch  Chamoscho .  .  .  . "  All  re- 
mained standing  until  he  concluded. 

Then  placing  the  glass  carefully  on 
the  table,  he  sat  down,  the  rest  follow- 
ing example.  Solomon  was  again  be- 
ginning to  feel  drowsy.  His  head  again 
appeared  to  be  a  leaden  weight,  and 
fell  forward  heavily  on  his  chest.  His 
eyelids  seemed  to  close  mechanically, 
but  with  an  e.xtreme  effort  he  opened 
them  and  raised  his  head.  Someone 
was  standing  near  him. 

It  was  an  old  man  of  gigantic  sta- 
ture, who,  to  Solomon's  bemuddled 
brain  seemed  to  be  towering  above 
him.  He  was  dressed  in  a  flowing 
white  rolie,  which  gave  him  an  angel- 
like appearance.  An  expression  of 
weariness  was  on  his  face,  indicating 
not  a  physical  exhaustion,  but  rather 
a  state  of  extreme  mental  fatigue. 
To  Solomon,  it  seemed  that  his  face 
which  also  seemed  to  droop  wearily, 
consisted  only  of  a  long  white  beard. 

Rather  dully  Solomon  wondered 
what  the  stranger  was  doing  here, — 
how  came,  he  here.  Then  as  a  flash  it 
came  to  him. 

It  was  Elijah. 

Yes!  the  Prophet  had  come.  Per- 
haps, thought  Solomon,  this  was  the 
realization  of  our  dream.  We  would 
be  lead  ])ack  to  our  land — the  land  of 
milk  and  honey— a  goal  which  thus 
far  hatl  seemed  too  distant.  Perhaps 
he  would  liberate  us  from  our  exile, 
even  as  Aloses  had  freed  our  fathers 
from  the  Egyptian  bondage.  Per- 
haps .... 


Suddenly  Solomon  stood  up.  He 
had  forgotten  himself  in  his  surprise. 
Fearfully,  timidly,  he  offered  the 
Prophet  his  seat.  Elijah  semeed  to 
take  no  notice.  He  kept  looking  at 
the  glass  in  the  center  of  the  table,  .  . 

Solomon  looked  about  him.  Strange. 
All  were  intent  on  reading  the  Hagga- 
dah.  He  tried  to  call — to  shout  to 
No  one  seemed  to  notice  the  Prophet, 
his  father,  his  brother  that  Elijah  was 
here;  but  somehow  he  was  powerless 
stood  immobile.  A  tear  trickled  down 
to  utter  a  word. 

■For  several  moments  the  Prophet 
his  care-worn  cheek.  Slowly  he  raised 
his  hand  towards  the  cup.  And  then 
more  slowly,  as  if  it  pained  him,  he 
lifted  it  to  his  lips.  For  a  while  he 
held  it  there — but  at  length  he  put  it 
down,  murmuring : 

"The  time  is  not  ripe —  .  In  our 
own  land  .  .  .  .  " 

Solomon  sank  back  into  his  chair. 
He  felt  sleepy  again.  His  head  droop- 
ed. With  an  effort  he  raised  his  head — 
to  see  that  the  Prophet  was  gone 
llien  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  .... 


Months  passed,  and  Solomon  kept 
himself  busy  with  his  daily  work  as 
always.  However,  when  alone,  his 
mind  would  often  wander  away  from 
his  everyday  occupation  and  he  would 
often  recall  the  Seder  night  of  Elijah's 
appearance.  Sometimes  he  would  dis- 
card it  as  only  a  dream;  at  other 
times,  when  he  recalled  the  old  legend, 
he  was  almost  convinced  that  it  was 
not  only  a  dream,  luit  something  more 
than  that It  was  all  so  queer 

He  had  told  no  one  of  it.  He  was 
very  sensitive ;  and  it  would  have  hurt 
him  to  lie  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 
So  he  kept  it  all  to  himself,  puzzling 
oyer  the  significance  of  the  dream". 
If  it  was  after  all  but  a  dream.  If 
It  was  n,.t  a  dream—.  Here  his  mind 
would  stop  and  go  no   further. 
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"The  time  is  not  ripe.  ...  In  our 
own  land." 

The  words  haunted  him.  He  heard 
therfi  everywhere.  They  followed  him 
.  everywhere.  They  echoed  and  re- 
echoed in  his  brain.  What  time  was 
nQt  ripe...    for  what? 

He  gave  up.  It  was  no  use  puzzling 
over  it.     There  was  no  answer. 

Time  passed  swiftly  and  Solomon 
graduated  from  his  high  school.  His 
future  was  already  decided — he  would 
go  to  Palestine  and  further  pursue  his 
studies  there.  There  he  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  various 
subjects  in  his  own  tongue...  in  his 
own  land.  .  .  . 

A  month  of  hurried  preparation — 
of  frenzied  packing  followed,  but 
finally  he  was  en  route !  The  Presi- 
dent Arthur  ghded  smoothly  out  of 
the  New  York  harbor,  a  host  of  eager 
eyes,  glistening  with  tears,  followed  it. 

Solomon  on  deck  with  his  fellow 
passengers,  took  a  farewell  view  of 
his  old  home  with  mingled  emotions. 
He  was  a  trifle  downcast  at  leaving 
his  family  behind.  How  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  have  them  along !  But  he 
was  consoled  with  the  thought  that 
they  would  come  later.  He  thought 
of  his  old  home  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
gret. Many  pleasant  hours  had  he 
spent  there ....  But  he  thought  of 
his  new  home — in  his  new  land — and 
he  was  content. 

Making  his  way  to  his  stateroom,  he 
entered  and   began  arranging   his   be- 


longings in  an  orderl}'  manner.  It 
was  some  time  when  he  was  through, 
but  at'  last  he  was  done,  and  he  again 
made  his  way  on  deck.  It  was  just 
before  sunset  and  he  found  himself 
,  this  time,  alone. 

He  sank  heavily  into  a  deck  chair. 
Behind  him.  Just  over  the  railing,  but 
far,  far  away,  the  sun,  a  huge  ball 
of  sparkling  fire,  was  beginning  to 
sink  beyond  the  horizon.  For  a  few 
moments  it  hung  there  suspended 
magically,  then  slowly  it  began  its 
homeward  journey.  He  too,  was  be- 
ginning his  homeward  journey — but 
his  home  was  new  to  him — he  had 
never  seen  it  yet.  .  . 

Then,  as  always  when  all  was  peace- 
ful and  he  was  alone,  his  mind  would 
wander  back  to  the  visit  of  the 
Prophet.  He  recalled  that  weary,  care- 
worn face.  .  .  as  if  he  could  forget  it! 
Why  was  he  so  tired ...  so  exhausted  ? 
And  those  words .  .  .  what  did  thev 
mean  ? 

Then  as  a  flash  from  the  clear 
heavens  it  came  to  him  now.  Here, 
on  his  way  to  his  new  home  he  real- 
ized. And  only  here  could  he  ever 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  words — onlv 
on  his  way  to  the  land — the  onh'  land 
where  we  could  once  more  become  a 
nation  as  of  old,  and  re-assert  our 
glory  as  of  old. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sun  disappeared 
beyond  the  horizon.  A  solitary  figure 
paced  the  deck,  his  gaze  before  him. 
And  it  was  a  new  Solomon  who  made 
his  way  to  his  room.  .  .  . 
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DISILLUSI  ON  ED 

William  Margolis 


"A  letter  from  America,  Isaac." 
.    The  old  man  who  sat  in  the  corner 
by  the  stove  took  the  letter   eagerly. 
Holding  it  close  to  his  eyes,  he  com- 
menced reading  it  aloud : 
"My  beloved  Father : 

"I  hope  you  and  Aunt  Rachel  are 
very  well.  We  often  think  of  you  in 
your  old  home  in  Warsaw  and  wish 
we  cuold  see  you,  but,  unfortunately, 
that  hope  of  ours  cannot  be  realized, 
for  you  would  indeed  be  unhappy  in 
America.  Perhaps  I  will  visit  you  in 
a  year  or  two  if  I  can  leave  my  busi- 
ness. My  big  clothing  factory  is  flour- 
ishing admirably  this  season,  and  that 
keeps  me  very  busy  for  the  present. 
You  would  certainly  like  to  see  us  in 
the  beautiful  house  we  have  here.  We 
keep  two  automobiles  and  live  rather 
luxuriously.  I  am  enclosing  some 
money,  dear  father,  which  I  think  will 
be  suffiicient  to  meet  the  needs  for 
the  Feast  of  Passover. 

Happy  greetings  to  you  from  all. 

With  love  from  your  devoted  son, 
Morris  Jacobs." 

After  a  silence  old  Isaac  said,  "It  is 
well  that  they  are  prospering." 

"How  much  did  he  send  you?," 
queried  his  sister  Rachel,  sharplv. 

"Twenty  dollars." 

"And  how  much  was  it  last  time""" 
•    "Twenty  dollars." 

"And  the  time  before  that?" 

"The  same.  He  knows  that  my 
wants  are  not  many.  There  are  four 
children,  and  it  costs  a  great  deal  to 
live  in  New  York." 

"Yes,"  sneered  Rachel,  "it  does  cost 
a  great  deal  to  keep  two  automobiles. 
Silk  dresses,  too,  I've  no  doubt !  But 
the  old  coat  and  the  old  hat  for  the 
father  he  left  behind !  Alorris  is  a 
good  son  since  he  went  to  America, 
trulv !" 


"Yes,"  asserted  Morrris's  father 
stoutly.  "Yes,  he  is  a  good  son.  Per- 
haps he  has  forgotten  how  it  is  in 
Russia,  now  that  he  lives  in  a  free 
country.  I,  too,  would  go  to  free 
America  if  I  were  younger." 

"If  I  were  a  man  I'd  go,  young  or 
old,"  declared  Rachel.  "If  I  had  a 
rich  son,  would  I  live  here  and  work, 
and  make  my  old  sister  work  for  me? 
David  Le^nne  has  six  children  in 
America,  yet  he  brought  his  old  father 
and  mother  from  Europe  and  is  sup- 
porting them  gladly.  Morris  has  only 
four  children,  owns  a  big  factory,  and 
enjoys  every  sort  of  comfort,  yet  he 
can  send  no  more  than  twentv  dollars 
in  three  months !  He  is  rich  and 
proud,  has  wealthy  friends,  and  is 
ashamed  to  have  those  in  America  see 
his  poor  old  fahter." 

Aluch  as  he  longed  to  see  his  son, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Isaac  Jacobs 
would  have  left  his  corner  but  for  his 
sister's  goadings. 

And  now  he  was  going.  He  had  his 
passport  and  a  small  bundle  containing 
all  his  belongings. 

"Take  enough  for  the  voyage  only," 
advised  Rachel.  "\\^hy  should  you 
hinder  yourself  with  old  clothes  when 
you  can  soon  have  fine  new  ones  in 
America?" 


Isaac  had  been  patiently  miserable 
throughout  his  voyage.  In  all  his 
wretchedness  he  had  only  to  touch  the 
letter  in  his  bosom  to  feel  comforted. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  his  son  would 
be  glad  to  see  him^  though  he  had  not 
apprised  that  son  of  his  coming.  He 
was  entirely  confident  of  a  warm  wel- 
come awaiting  him.  He  anticipated 
with  pleasure  the  sight  of  the  children 
of  whom  he  had  seen  onlv  one. 
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The  steamship  had  sailed  up  the 
bay  in  the  morning,  but  it  was  late 
afternoon  before  the  barge  to  which 
Isaac  had  been  assigned  brought  him 
to  the  Ijarrack-like  office  on  Elhs 
Island.  There,  after  long  and  impa- 
tient waiting,  in  a  slowly  moving  line, 
he  finally  found  himself  before  the 
official  at  the  desk,  who  in  turn  ques- 
tioned him  in  Yiddish. 

"How  much  money  have  you?" 

"Five  Dollars,"  answered  T.saac 
timorously. 

"Not  enough.  Don't  you  know  we 
deport  people  who  haven't  sufficient 
money  to  support  themselves !  You 
are  too  old  to  earn  your  own  living." 

He  indicated  to  Isaac  a  section  of 
the  bare  wooden  hall,  barred  off'  from 
the  main  corridor,  which  was  filled 
with  a  phantasrriagoria  of  faces,  all 
bearing  the  stamp  of  long-borne  suf- 
fering and  anxiety. 

Old  Isaac  perceived  them  with  ter- 
ror and  felt  uneasy. 

"But  I  have  a  son,"  he  cried.  "See ! 
Here  is  my  letter  from  him.'' 

"Is  he  waiting  for  you  outside?" 
asked  the  officer. 

"He  does  not  now  I  am  here.  I  in- 
tended surprising  him.  But  he  is 
rich !  He  will  take  care  of  me  and  I 
will  ht  no  burden  to  your  country.  Do 
not  —  in  the  name  of  Heaven  —  do 
not  send  me  back  to  Russia!" 

"Where  does  he  Hve?  How  will 
you  find  him?" 

Isaac  produced  a  worn  piece  of 
folded  paper  and  displayed  his  son's 
address.  The  interpreter  shot  one 
searching  glance  at  the  letter,  and  an- 
other at  Isaac;  but  in  that  patient  face 
he  discerned  only  what  he  so  often 
had  seen  —  a  blending  of  weariness, 
anxiety  and  hope.  He  rnotioned  the 
old  man  to  the  next  official. 

After  having  undergone  various 
cross-examinations,  his  strength  near- 
ly spent,  Isaac  at  length  found  himself 


on  a  trolley  car.  Something  strangely 
reminded  him  of  home.  Opposite  him 
sat  a  patriarch  almost  his  counterpart, 
and  several  others  in  the  car  wore  the 
liigh  hats  and  long  coats  with  which  he 
was  so  familiar. 

The  elderly  man  opposite  addressed 
him. 

"You  have  just  come  to  America?" 

"Yes,"  Isaac  replied,  "from  War- 
saw." 

"I  am  from  Kiev.  Have  you 
friends  or  relatives  here?" 

"Yes,  a  son.  I  have  come  to  sur- 
prise him.  He  will  take  care  of  me 
and  I  shall  fare  well.  Is  this  place  far 
from  here?"  and  he  showed  his  tat- 
tered, scrap  of  paper. 

Isaac's  new  friend  peered  at  him 
and  read,  "Hester  Street.  No,  we  are 
nearly  there.  I,  myself,  live  not  far 
from  Hester  Street  and  I  will  direct 
you  there." 

Isaac  gratefully  acknowledged  his 
kindness  and  thankfully  let  him  carry 
his  heav)'  bundle  as  they  left  the  car. 
Something  of  a  shock  came  to  the  old 
man  as  he  looked  around  him  in  the 
street.  All  around  scampered  mud- 
bespattered  children.  The  buildings 
all  about  were  tall  and  gloomy  and  the 
glimpses  he  caught  of  their  interiors 
likewise  filled  him  with  a  feeling  of 
repugnance.  The  crowds  that  surged 
by,  filling  all  the  space  not  occupied 
by  pushcarts,  were  raggedly  dressed, 
and  Ijore  the  stamp  of  poverty.  Isaac's 
friend  was  now  supporting  him  with 
one  arm  as  he  helped  him  struggle  his 
way  through  a  crowd  of  children  who 
were  dancing  around  an  organ  grinder. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  his  companion. 
"This  is  Hester  Street." 

"No!"  in  distress  from  Isaac.  "No! 
It  cannot  Ije.  My  son  would  not  live 
here.  He  is  rich.  He  —  —  oh  I  I 
can  go  no  further !"  He  sank  down 
on  the  doorstep. 
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"What  is  your  son's  name?" 

"Morris  Jacobs." 

A  few  inquiries  were  made.  Hav- 
ing been  informed  of  his  son's  resi- 
dence, Isaac's  companion  helped  him 
rise.  Leading  him  by  the  arm,  he 
piloted  him  through  a  hallway;  up  the 
stairs  —  up,  up,  up,  —  not  so  far  in 
reality,  but  seeming  quite  endless  to 
his  exhausted  frame. 


And  it  was  Mrs.  Jacobs  who  faint- 
ed. Morris  caught  his  father  in  his 
arms  and  laid  him  tenderly  on  a  bed 
in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen.  Few 
words   were  spoken   nad  tears   flowed 


freelv  down  the  faces  of  the  men  as 
well  as  the  children.  It  was  indeed  a 
sad  and  pitiable  sight. 

Finally,  in  order  to  break  the  op- 
pressive silence.  Alorris  began,  "Dear 
father,  you  have  surprised  us  with 
}'-our  unexpected  arrival,"  and  coming 
closer  to  him,  he  added  in  an  excusing 
tone.  "Things  might  have  ended  bet- 
ter for  both  parties  if  we  had  been 
notified  of  your  coming." 

"Well."  replied  the  father,  "I 
thought  I'd  save  you  the  trouble  of 
preparing  for  my  coming."  He  felt 
a  throbbing  choke  in  his  throat,  and 
he  coughed  to  hide  his  agitation. 


r  rague. 

I.  TABAK 

THE  World  War  and  the  devasta-  The  curious,  the  lover  of  antiquities, 

tions    it    brought    upon    Eastern  the  religious  men,— all  find  within  its 

Europe  caused  many  of  our  brethren,  limits       fertile       soil       for      thought, 

from  want  of  food  and  shelter,  to  seek  It   is   considered   holy   ground,    for   it 

refuge    in    places    which    were    secure  entombs  many  great  men  of  our  peo- 

from  its  invasion.     Amidst  the  batch  pie  around   whose   graves   are   woven 


of  refugees  in  which  we  were  found, 
Providence  had  destined  our  family  to 
emigrate  to  the  city  of  Prague;  that 
ancient  and  beautiful  city,  which  is  the 
pride  of  Bohemia  and  which  had  in  the 
Middle  Ages  played  so  important  a 
role  in  our  history. 

In  my  early  childhood  I  had  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  wonderful 
and  mysterious  stories  connected  with 
the  Jewish  Community  in  Prague,  and 
now  it  was  my  greatest  delight  to 
wander  about  Prague  and  peep  into 
those  places  around  which  those  stories 
revolved. 

The  ancient  Jewish  cemetery,  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  an  at- 
ti  active   s[.)ot   for  all  kinds   of   people. 


many  stories  which  are  still'  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Prague. 

There  is  the  ancient  synagogue, 
which  was  the  seat  of  learning  of 
Rabbi  Leow,  the  creator  of  the  tradi- 
tional Golem.  This  grand  and  massive 
edifice  is  estimated  to  be  a  thousand 
years  old  and  concentrates  within  its 
walls  the  true  Jewish  spirit  of  the 
Ghetto.  The  interior  of  the  synagogue 
with  its  many  consecrated  spots  calls 
up  a  number  of  vivid  memoreis  of  our 
past  to  our  mind.  Especially  charac- 
teristic is  the  blood  stain  on  one  of 
the  walls  which  symbolizes  the  su- 
preme sacrifices  our  forefathers 
l)rought  upon  the  altar  of  Jewish 
religion. 
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The  Jewish  community  of  Prague 
also  glories  in  its  unique  possession 
of  a  Jewish  museum  among  whose 
antiquities  are  found  objects  from 
Palestine  dating  from  the  period  of 
the  Temple,  and  of  its  meeting  house 
in  whose  lofty  tower  a  Hebrew-let- 
tered clock  is  installed. 

There  is,  however,  a  hateful  place 
ia  Prague  which  no  true  Jew  can  pass 
by  without  feeling  keenly  hurt,  for  it 
recalls  to  our  mind  bitter  memories  of 
our  past  wherein  the  deep-setaed 
hatred  of  our  enemies  had  led  them 
to  invent  a  most  diabolical  design  of 
torture.  This  is  the  Carlo  Bridgt 
which  supports  a  huge  gold  cross  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription  in  He- 
brew the  translation  of  which  is ; 
"Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
the  whole  world  is  replete  with  His 
glory."  This  defiant  desecration  of 
our  most  holy  name  which  as  afore- 
said, has  been  devised  by  our  enemies 
exclusively  to  torture  our  feeling  for 
our  religion,  has  during  the  course  of 
time,  achieved  permanence  by  being 
consecrated  as  a  holy  monument  so 
that  there  can  be  no  thought  of  its 
removal  even  amidst  our  enlightened 
age  of  religious  tolerance. 

The  Prague  of  the  past  —  the  noble 
part  it  played  in  our  history,  the  great 


scholars  and  energetic  leaders  it 
reared,  and  our  ancestors'  dauntless 
spirit  that  resisted  many  a  storm  of 
superstition  —  is  not  the  Prague  of 
to-day.  Ever  since  the  expulsion  of 
Jews  from  Bohemia  its  Jewish  popula- 
tion has  diminished  in  number.  That 
handful  of  Jews  that  remained,  have 
h :  (lint  of  fear  or  other  reasons,  ob- 
served their  Judaism  in  secret,  and  as 
generation  succeeded  generation,  with- 
out the  yoke  of  religious  oppression 
being  released,  the  Jewish  spiritual 
strength  and  endurance  was  continu- 
ally weakened. 

It  is  a  deplorable  sight  to  see  such 
a  dethroning  of  Jewish  glory.  How- 
ever, the  seeds  that  our  forefathers 
had  planted  there  is  not  gone  entirely 
to  waste.  It  is  already  bearing  fruit. 
In  Prague,  as  well  as  in  the  entire 
Checko  Slovakian  domain,  there  is 
noticed  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  all 
Jews  to  return  to  their  faith.  It  would 
not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  assert 
that  the  movement  of  the  world  Jewry 
during  the  last  years  to  re-establish  a 
Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine  has 
rekindled  their  national  sentiments 
which  prevented  the  complete  oblitera- 
tion of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Prague. 
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The  Hebrew  University 


David  Si 
The  dedication  of  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity on  Mt.  Scopus  was  a  moment- 
ous event,  which  marked  the  opening 
of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  na- 
tion. A  people  scattered  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  depressed  and  persecuted, 
has  arisen  from  abysmal  depths  to 
life  and  vigor.  Despite  his  long,  bit- 
ter struggle  for  existence  in  the  face 
oT  anihilating  tribulations,  the  Jew  has 
not  onlv  continued  to  e.xist  but  has 
also  gained  a  triumphant  victory  such 
as  humanity  has  seldom  witnessed. 

The  university  which  has  been 
erected  on  Mt.  Scopus  bears  testimony 
to  the  everlasting  life  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  is  a  witness  of  its  creative 
power  and  self-assertiveness. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  living  in  this 
great  age  of  the  spiritual  rejuvenation 
of  our  people  to  fully  realize  and  ap- 
preciate its  significance.  It  will  be  for 
the  coming  generation  to  understand 
and  appreciate  its  importance.  We 
have  always  been  criticized  in  the  light 
of  racial  prejudice.  But  now  all  na- 
tions, through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  are  heaping  praise  and  con- 
gratulations upon  this  latest  expres- 
sion of  the  virility  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Many  universities  and  col- 
leges have  been  instituted,  yet  none  of 
these  attracted  so  much  attention  at 
the  time  of  their  erection  as  the  He- 
brew  Universitv. 


:ligson 

Wherever  the  Jew  went  in  search  of 
learning  and  education  he  had  to  ac- 
quire the  culture  of  the  country  in 
which  he  found  himself.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  many  talented  Jews 
were  not  claimed  by  the  Jewish  nation 
as  its  own.  Einstein  is  called  the  Ger- 
man scientist,  Wasserman,  the  Ger- 
man medical  man  and  so  on  through- 
out the  worlds  of  art,  science,  music 
and  in  every  field  of  creative  ability. 

On  the  other  hand,  persecutions  are 
still  rampant  in  most  European  uni- 
versities against  Jewish  students  and 
Jewish  scholars.  There  are  many 
Jewish  students  in  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania who  are  struggling  hopelessly  to 
gain  access  to  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  In  Germany,  they  are  con- 
sidered foreigners  and  are  not  admit- 
ted into  their  home  universities.  The 
result  is  evident.  Many  Jewish  stu- 
dents are  deprived  of  the  possibility 
of  contributing  to  human  learning. 
The  problem  of  the  Jewish  students  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  one  of  the  most 
perturbing,  confronting  the  Jews  in 
that  re-ilm. 

The  Hebrew  University  will  offer  a 
sound  and  permanent  solution  to  this 
problem.  The  Jewish  students,  driven 
from  universities  by  hatred  and  pre- 
judice, will  go  to  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity. Their  capabilities  and  energies 
will  not  be  wasted  as  heretofore.  The 
Hebrew  University  will  save  both 
Jewish  creativeness  and  the  Jewish 
genius  for  the  glorv  of  our  nation. 
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RABBINIC    CALLING 

M .  Shiichatozvits 
I    was    born    in    a    religious    home.  There  truly  is  inspiring  work  pre- 

"Knowledge  is  the  most  precious  treas-      pared   for  one  entering  the  ministry, 
ure"    was    sweetly   sung   by   my   dear     The  candidate  for  this  vocation  must 


mother  at  my  cradle.  The  bed-time 
stories  mostly  concerned  the  lives  of 
our  sages.  I  was  told  of  how  they 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the 
law  and  how  heroically  they  defended 
it.  I  was  told  of  the  great  martyrs 
who  were  smilingly  burned  at  the  stake. 
I  was  told  of  children,  who  refusing 
to  abandon  their  traditions  at  opposing 
the  will  of  the  persecutors,  sacrificed 
their  blossoming  lives  by  jumping  into 
the  bottomless  seas.  I  was  told  of  the 
pains  and  tortures  inflicted  on  our 
people  in  all  the  parts  of  the  globe.  I 
was  also  told  of  the  glorious  times, 
"When   all  will   live   in   harmony  and 


strain  all  his  powers  and  faculties  to 
revive  the  interest  in  religious  teach- 
ings. He  must  exert  a  strong  influ- 
ence over  his  community  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  Sabbath  and  holidays,  and 
to  bring  our  youth  within  the  folds  of 
religion.  He  must  be  ready  to  com- 
fort the  sufferings,  to  advise  the  con- 
fused, to  raise  the  fallen  and  to  help 
the  needy.  In  general,  he  must  be  a 
man  whose  conduct  in  life  would  in- 
spire the  emulation  of  his  deeds. 

Though  many  difficulties  beset  the 
path  of  the  Rabbi,  nevertheless  the 
faithful  man  succeeds  and  is  rewarded 


peace,"   as    foretold   by   our   prophets,     by  the  unique  joy  of  accomplishment. 


"I  will  give  my  life  for  the  Torah," 
I  would  childlishly  say  to  myself  when 
I  listened  to  those  inspiring  tales. 
What  is  wealth?  What  is  riches? 
"Knowledge  is  the  most  precious 
treasure." 

When  my  parents  joyfully  carried 
me  for  the  first  time  to  school,  their 
lips  uttered  a  solemn  prayer,  "To  see 
him  grow  up  a  'Rabbi  in  Israel'." 

Thus  the  Rabbinate  became  my  in- 
spiration from  early  childhood.  This 
vocation  I  would  embrace  with  the 
sole  intention  of  dedicating  myself  to 
a  life  of  research  and  study.  I  have 
envied  a  man  of  possession  but  always 
looked  up  to  a  scholar. 


the  offerings  of  invaluable  service. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  one  who 
has  consciously  chosen  the  ministry  for 
his  vocation,  can  answer  the  definition 
of  man.  "Man  is  a  servant."  Every 
one  of  us  ought  to  strive  to  be  a  ser- 
vant in  one  way  or  another.  Every 
one  of  us  ought  to  be  happy  when  an 
opportunity  to  serve  is  offered  to  him. 
"Service"  is  the  sublimest  word  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  And  "Ser- 
vice" will  I  inscribe  upon  my  banner 
when  I  ofhcially  enter  my  long  cher- 
ished  vocation,  the   Rabbinate. 
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AND  IT  CAME  TO  PASS 


IN  THE  YEAR  1950 
That    I,    Julius    Cohen, 


We  landed  at  Haifa.  What  a  mag- 
nificent harljor  that  town  possesses ! 
How  it  surpasses  in  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence all  those  modern  harbors  of 
the  world !  Yea,  even  ni}'  toil  be- 
numbed senses  were  quickened  at  the 
scene  of  busy  and  sprouting  life.  Rut 
before  I  could  satiate  my  eyes  with 
the  beauties  of  the  surrounding,  a  far 
greater  surprise  was  in  store  for  me. 
As  I  entered  the  Custom-House  to 
have  my  baggnge  examined,  I  caught 
a  glimps  of  a  man  liusily  engaged  in 
looking  over  some  bulky  volumes. 
Upon  close  scutiny,  I  found  him  re- 
sembling one  of  mv  forme."  Yeshivah 


retired 
businessman,  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  "Klingers"  in  my  pocket,  have  em- 
barked   upon    the     S.     S.     President 
Arthur  with  the  intention  of  landing 
at  Palestine  and  there  under  the  beau- 
tiful sky  and  holy  atmosphere  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  peacefully  and  con- 
tendedly,  until  the  pleasureless   years 
shall  arrive  and  will  be  followed  by  the 
day  "when  the  keepers  of  the  house 
shall  tremble,  and  the  strong  men  shall 
bow  themselves,  and  the  grinders  cease  ■ 
because  they  are  few,  and  those  that 
look  out  of  the  windows  be  darkened." 
In  this   frame  of   mind   I   have  spent 
m.y  days  on  board  with  the  zeal  of  an 
old  man,  usually  rocking  in  a  steamer 
chair  and  smoking  a  pipe,  but  like  an 
old   man  too   I  thought  much  of   the 
past,  especially  of  my  life  within  the 
walls  of  the  Yeshivah.     In  my  daily 
somnabulistic    enchantmnets    I    could 
visualize     distinctly     those     clear-cut, 
bright,  intelligent  faces  of  my  former 
cbvSsmates,  and  an  indefinable  yearn- 
ing of  heart  suddenly  overtook  me  that 
expressed  itself  in  the  eager  hope  of 
seeing  them  once  more  and  to  know 
of  their  station  in  life. 


colleagues.       Scratching    my 
head   and  knitting  my   fore- 
head I  •.  ecognized  him  at  last 
and  gave  ^'ent  to  my  surprise 
in  a  long-wound  exclamation 
of  "K  A  A  PPL  A  A  N  !" 
The    searching    glance    that 
centeretl    at    me    made    me 
look  helplessly  stupid  but  the 
man    at   the   books   soon   re- 
he\-ed    me    of    my    dilemma. 
Raising    liis    nose    from    the 
books,    he    assumed    a    face 
\\'rcit'"ed    in   smiles   and   ex- 
tended his  hand  to  me.     To 
lie  sure,  it  was  my  old  friend 
Kapie.  whose  twnkiling  eves 
now  testified  to  his  exquisite 
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delight  of  having  realized  his  long 
cherished  dreams  of  becoming  a  dis- 
tinguished C.  P.  A.  in  Palestine. 

After  spending  a  few  days  in  Kap- 
lan's house  I  decided  to  take  a  trip  to 
Jerusalem  —  the  famous  metropolis  in 
the  Near  East.  I  expressed  my  desire 
to  Kaplan  and  he  in  turn  not  only 
agreed  to  my  proposal,  but  also  gave 
me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his 
friend,  a  famous  hotel-keeper  in 
Jerusalem.  I  noticed  a  peculiar  smile 
brightening  up  Kaplan's  countenance 
as  he  handed  my  the  letter,  which 
secret  it  concealed,  he  refused  to  ex- 
plain. But  gracious  Kapie  cherished 
no  malicious  intention  at  all ;  he  only 
prepared  another  surprise  for  me.    For 


3.>  I  entered  the  Hotel  "Jerusalem,"  to 
which  Kaplan  referred,  and  required 
for  the  owner  to  whom  I  had  to  hand 
over  the  letter,  I  was  received. by  a  tall 
gentleman  with  a  dignified  look  in  his 
eyes  and  a  large  Luliliner  Xo.  17  cigar 
in  his  mouth.  He  looked  at  me  and  I 
looked  at  him.  and  we  ended  our  eye- 
scrutinv  bv  a  hard  hand  shake.  For 
my  host  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Kling, 
former  vice-president  of  the  S.  O.  T. 
A.  H.  S.  and  present  president  of  a 
chain  of  hotels  in  Palsetine.     "Archi- 


bald !"  I  cried,  "it's  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  stay  in  your  hotel."  "To  be 
sure,  it's  mine,"  he  proudly  replied, 
and  he  rubbed  his  hands  in  delightful 
glee. 

]Mr.  Kling,  after  relating  his  adven- 
turous tale  of  hard  labor  and  of  his 
rise  to  the  preesnt  position,  promised 
to  escort  me  to  the  Hebrew  University 
and  introduce  me  to  some  of  his 
friend  professors.  I  noticed  a  signifi- 
cant smile  on  his  face  and  immediately 
divined  the  thought  behind  it.  My 
heart  panted  with  desire  to  know  the 
surprise  Kling  had  in  store  for  me, 
but  I  kept  my  peace. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  University, 
we  espied  two  men  walking  towards 
it.  "These,"  Kling  said  as  he  pointed 
in  their  direction,  "are  my  friend  pro- 
fessors   to    whom    I'll    soon    have   the 


honor  to  introduce  you."  The  men  re- 
ferred to  were  eng.ossed  in  an  absorb- 
ing conversation,  especially  the  taller 
professor  seemed  fearful  by  his  ex- 
cited gestures.  Had  the  tall  professor 
not  used  his  hands  while  speaking,  it 
would  have  probably  taken  longer  for 
me  to  recognize  him ;  but  his  gestures 
seeming  familiar,  I  soon  identified 
them  with  those  of  Fred  Cohen  of  the 
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T.  A.  H.  S.  But  "Archibald"  cut 
short  my  doubts  by  his  flat  introduc- 
tion. "Meet  my  friend  Baranofsky, 
distinguished    professor    of    mathema- 


tics, and  my  friend  Fred  Cohen,  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  pubHc  speak- 
ing with  gestures."  Yimmie  and  Fred 
cast  a  queer  look  at  me,  and  when 
Kling,  in  turn,  introduced  me  as  Julius 
Cohen,  their  former  class  president  of 
the  T.  A.  H  S.,  we  all  exploded  into 
a  merry  laughter. 

Our  extraordinary  mirth  attracted 
the  attention  of  another  professor  who 
came  to  inquire  the  cause  of  our  mer- 
riment. This  intruder,  to  my  delight, 
was  professor 
Benjamin  Bok- 
ser,  an  eminent 
scientist  and 
genial  poet. 
Bokser's  fame 
was  already 
w  idespread  lie- 
Lause  of  his  in- 
\ention  of  the 
revolving  engine 
which  converts 
cross  currents  in 
\acuum  spaces 
ot  the  air  into 
al)undant  sup-- 
plies  of  electrical  power. 


Bokser,  although  busy  with  his 
scientific  work,  nevertheless  continued 
to  write  poetry,  which,  by  the  way, 
brought  him  into  a  serious  conflict 
with  the  editor  of  the  "Eretz  Yisroel," 
the    leading    newspaper   .in    Palestine 


"That  editor,"  Bokser  explained,  "still 
remembers  his  old  quarrels  with  him, 
when  they  had  jointly  edited  the  El- 
chanite  of  Yeshivath  Rabbi  I.  Elcha- 
nan,  and  he  therefore  now  retaliates  in 
kind  by  returning  his  manuscript  with 
rejection  slips."  Bokser  would  desire 
an  opportunity  to  avenge  himself  on 
"Shlome,"  but  so  far  he  has  been  un- 
able to  resist  the  powerful  influence 
of  his  press. 

Meantime    a    copy    of    the    "Eretz 
Yisroel"    was    produced    and    we    all 
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scanned  the  contents  under  the  various 
headings.  On  the  first  page  we  no- 
ticed a  cablegram  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Hon. 
Benjamin  Morgenstern,  from  a  world 
tour.  "He  had  addressed."  it  stated, 
"manv  conferences  in  various  capitals 
on  his  favorite  subject  '  "Evolution  of 
Political  Speeches."  "  Many  Univer- 
sities in  appreciation  of  his  vast  know- 
kdge  in  that  held,  conferred  upon  him 
honorary  degrees  which  outniunbered 
t'r.e  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

A  .special  column   on  this   page   de- 
scriljed    in    de- 
tail  Rabbi   Na- 
hnm      Winer's 
t(  )ur       throug-h 
the   country    in 
behalf     of     the 
new     Yeshivah 
which    he    had 
f  o  u  n  d  e  d    in 
Yabne.     "Jera- 
distinguis  h  e  d 
chmiel"   was    a 
personalit}'      in 
Palestine     and 
was     acclaimed 
by  many  as  the 
second     M  a  i - 
monedes. 
^ide    of    the    page    was 
occupied  with  a 
proclamation    is- 
sued  by      the 
chief    of    police, 
Mr.  Seligson,  in 
which    he    urged 
every   loyal   citi- 
zen   of    Jerusa- 
lem   to    observe 
m  o  s  t    carefully 
and    scrupulous- 
ly the  laws  and 
regulations    gov- 
erning    "Fire 
Prevention 
^^'eek."    He    es- 
pecially insisted  that  every  man  carrv 


The    other 


about  him  fireless  matches  and  fume- 
less  cigarettes. 

Turning  to  the  radio  page,  which 
was  edited  by  Pfeffer,  we  noticed  a 
caricature  of  a  man  from  whose  open 
mouth  there   emanated   in  wire-coiled 


words  the  numbers  of  musical  enter- 
tainments. This  brought  to  my  mind 
the  boy  "Feff'  of  our  school  whose 
whispers  used  to  make  us  run  about 
trying  to  find  out  where  the  explosion 
had  occurred. 

Mr.  Pfefifer  announced  on  that  page 
that  the  sweet  "musician  in  Israel," 
Mr.     Friedman,     will     entertain     the 


worthy  i)ul)lic  of    Palestine  1)y  liroad- 
casting   from   the   station   Aleph    Beth 
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Gimel  Daleth  his  new  musical  compo- 
sitions. Mr.  Freidman's  reputation  as 
the  only  true  interpreter  of  violin 
music  was  known  and  appreciated 
from  "Don  to  Baer  Sheba."  Legends 
and  amusing  anecdotes  were  woven 
around  his  personality,  and  his  name 
had  already  secured  a  permanent  place 
in  the  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  He- 
brew language,  as  meaning  the  har- 
monious symphony  of  musical  vibra- 
tions of  the  violin  strings. 

Louis  Yager's  activities  in  the  sport- 
world  offered  a  daily 
and  attractive  feature 
in  the  soprt  section  of 
the  "Eretz  Yisroel." 
As  director  of  various 
national  athletic  clubs, 
his  expert  manage- 
ment and  successful 
undertakings  elicited 
the  approval  of  all 
sport  lovers.  Espe- 
cially famous  was  his 
commodity,  "How  to 
Play  Ball  with  One- 
self," which  was  re- 
commended by  all  physicians  as  a 
health-builder  because  it  involved  the 
exercise  of  all  the  muscles  in  the 
human  bodv. 


But  Yager  would  hardly  have  gone 
very  far  in  bringing  his  scheme  into 
existence  had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
Katz's  practical  help.  The  latter,  pos- 
sessing the  blessed  gift  of   inventive- 


ness, supplied  the  necessary  inventions 
whenever  they  were  called  for.  So 
when  Yager  explained  to  him  that  in 
order  to  play  ball  with  oneself,  some 
means  must  be  found  to  enable  the 
pitcher  to  catch  the  ball  before  it  fell 
to  the  ground,  Mr.  Katz  at  once  hit 
upon  the  right  idea  and  invented  the 
"flying  boots"  whose  velocity  trans- 
ported the  pitcher  to  the  desired  place 
e'er  the  ball  started  on  its  flight. 


Eif/hty-fz^v 
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Aly  mind  was  quite  amazed  at  the 
happy  coincidence,  to  have  met  indi- 
rectly all  my  former  classmates.  A 
mingled  feeling  of  remorse  and  satis- 
faction possessed  me.  I  regretted  my 
absence  in  Palestine  during  its  traps- 
formation  into  an  independent  coun- 
try; and  I  delighted  in  my  friends' 
respective  contributions  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  our  homeland.  Yimmy  guessed 
the  cause  of  my  sorrow  and,  patting 
me  on  the  back,  said,  "Don't  worry, 
Julius,  your  energy  is  neither  stag- 
nant nor  declining.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  glorious  achievements  for 
tlie  good  of  our  land."  I  inwardly 
thanked    liim    for    his    encouragement. 


and  I  was  desirous  to  accomplish  for 
our  land  some  grand  indispensible 
thing  which  would  put  me  on  par  with 
my  classmates. 

/.  C. 


We  have  not  included  the  prophecy 
of  Joseph  Cohen  and  !Max  Gelb. 
Their  presence  in  our  class  is  only  very 
recent  and  our  psychologist  was  as  yet 
unable  to  detect  the  propensity  of  their 
natures.  Our  choice  of  their  future 
\ocation  may  perhaps  not  be  pleasing 
in  their  eyes,  and  we  have  therefore 
decided  to  let  them  work  out  their 
own  destinv. 


M.   GOODMAN 
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Whereas  a  precedent  has  been  set 
by  all  graduating  classes  to  leave  a 
final  word  of  wisdom-  to  their  succes- 
sors ;  whereas  we,  the  class  of  June 
1925,  have  always  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  propounded  by  our 
worthy  predecessors  and  do  not  wish 
to  deviate  from  the  path  of  tradition ; 
whereas  we  are  now  leaving  the  por- 
tals of  the  Yeshivah  Hakdoshah ; 
whereas  we  are  now  entering  upon  the 
vast  sea  of  life  to  be  tossed  about  by 
the  storms  of  perplexity ;  whereas  we 
do  humbly  and  modestly  recognize  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  our  untiring,  un- 
ceasing and  altruistic  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  student  body;  and  whereas  we 
do  leave  behind  us  the  beginnings  of 
a  new  temple  of  education  and  learn- 
ing, do  we  hereby  bequath  the  follow- 
ing: 

To  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the 
high  school  rceords,  we  leave  the  un- 
paralleled record  of  the  class  of  June 
1925,  which  includes  term  sheets  and 
attainment  cards. 

To  our  faculty  adviser,  Mr.  Bern- 
stein, we  return  with  much  courtesy 
and  good  will  the  splendid  advice  he 
has  imparted  to  us,  so  that  he  may  use 
it  again  in  the  future  if  necessary. 

To  Dr.  Stern,  we  leave  the  for- 
mulae, abcissae,  cosecants,  tangents, 
homogeneous,  quadratic,  ambiguous 
and  simultaneous  equations  as  well  as 
all  imaginary  and  infinite  numbers. 

To  Dr.  Steinbach,  we  bequeath 
those  famous  expressions,  which  have 
by  now  become  part  of  ourselves,  such 
as  "Treat  yourself  to  a  bouquet  of 
onions  and  buy  yourself  a  bag  of 
peanut  shells." 

To  Mr.  Markson,  we  leave  our 
hearty  thanks  for  his  teachings  of 
chemisrtv,    which    include.    "How    Al- 


cohol Is  Made."  We  are  sure  that 
this  will  benefit  us  greatly  in  the 
future,  —  after  the  days  of  Volstead 
perhaps. 

To  Mr.  Schapiro,  we  leave  the 
"fiddle-sticks,"  which  have  become  so 
noted  in  the  Talmudical  Academy,  ac- 
companied by  the  well-known  "daddle 
doo." 

To  Mr.  Baym,  we  bequeath  a  book 
of  poems,  among  which  the  most  pop- 
ular are,  "Little  Jack  Horner"  and 
"Paradise  Lost." 

To  Mr.  Shipley,  we  leave  a  brand 
new  copy  of  the  Elchanite.  He  should 
be  kept  extremely  busy  scanning  its 
contents  for  there  are  undobutedly 
many  criticisms  to  be  made. 

To  Mr.  Hurwitz,  we  would  like  to 
bequeath  a  round-back  chair,  but  since 
there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  chairs  in 
the  building  at  present,  we  are  very 
sorry  to  say  that  he  will  be  obliged 
to  wait  until  we  move  into  the  new 
building. 

I,  Julius  Cohen,  leave  the  future 
senior  presidents  in  charge  of  future 
senior  class  meetings,  which  are  to  be 
held  during  the  English  or  History 
period  or  during  both,  the  time  of 
each  meeting  not  being  less  than  forty- 
five  minutes. 

I,  Benjamin  Bokser.  in  the  name  of 
the  Picture  and  Pin  committees,  wish 
to  advise  future  senior  vice-presidents 
to  appoint  no  less  than  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  on  committees. 

I,  Benjamin  Morgenstern,  duly  ac- 
claimed chief  politician  of  the  class  of 
June  1925,  leave  future  politics  of  the 
organization  to  fools  who  know  how 
to  get  away  with  their  homework  and 
who  are  occasionally  successful  in  pro- 
curing admits  for  latenesses. 
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I,  David  Seligson,  being  a  man  of 
unprecedented  experience  in  being  ab- 
sent on  Sundays,  wish  to  leave  my  last 
piece  of  fatherly  advice  to  those  in- 
tending to  follow  in  my  footsteps.  You 
must  immediately  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Grinstein  and  formulate  a  com- 
plete list  of  excuses,  later  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  History  of  the 
Talmudical  Academy  High  School. 

I,  Frederick  Cohen,  bequeath  to  the 
Students'  Organization  a  clothbound 
volume  of  my  latest  publication, 
"Englishized  Hebrew." 

I,  Benjamin  Baranofsky,  in  the 
name  of  the  Send-Ofif  , Committee 
present  to  the  undergraduates  the  left- 
overs of  our  last  party,  which  consist 
of  several  apples, —  now  apple  sauce, 
a  few  organes,  —  now  orangeade,  ten 
and  one  half  bananas,  now  banana  oil 
and  also  five  and  three  quarters  pea- 
nut shells,  —  now  peanut  butter.  You 
may  if  you  deem  it  advisable,  use  these 
in  sending  off  the  class  of  June  1925. 

I,  Solomon  Wind,  leave  to  future 
editors  assembly  speeches,  cares,  sor- 
rows, trials,  sleepless  nights,  anxious 
days  as  well  as  all  general  troubles  con- 
nected with  the  Elchanite. 

I,  Nahum  J.  Winer,  leave  the  G.  O. 
room  in  the  care  of  the  janitor  until 
the  students  .of  the  Talmudical  Acad- 
emy elect  another  president  of  similar 
attainments   and   qualifications. 

I,  Solomon  Kling,  leave  all  appro- 
priations, including  those  for  a  cot  and 
a  basket,  to  future  vice-presidents  of 
the  organization. 

I,  Samuel  Kaplan,  leave  to  the 
English  alphabet  the  capital  "s"  as 
well  as  the  capital  "k"  of  my  name. 

I,  Aljraham  Friedman,  bequeath  to 
future  senior  secretaries  the  minutes 
of  all  class  meetings,  held  during  the 
History  or  English  period  or  during 
both,  and  a  duplicate  of  which  to  be 
published  in  volume  form  will  appear 
in  the  library  of  the  Yeshivah. 


I,  Isidore  Pfeffer,  leave  behind  me 
my  detective  stories,  which  have 
taught  me  so  well  how  to  modify  my 
foghorn  to  broadcasting  stage  whis- 
pers. 

I,  Louis  J.  Yager,  wish  to  leave  my 
acknowledged  distinguished  ability  of 
mimicking  and  impersonation  to  which 
I  owe  my  success. 

I,  Samuel  Katz,  bequeath  to  the 
scientific  students  of  the  Talmudical 
Academy,  my  views  on  growing  pea- 
nut shells  in  the  North  Pole. 

I,  Joseph  Cohen,  leave  my  theories 
on  modern  resurrection  and  outlook 
upon  life  in  the  future  world  as  well 
as  my  volumes  on  theology  and  eschat- 
ology. 

I,  Max  Gelb,  leave  my  fierce  blows 
to  my  good  friend  Benjamin  Roth  and 
my  cans  of  herrings  and  sardines  to 
Charles   Schussheim. 

And  last  but  not  least,  do  we  all 
leave  to  Mr.  Grinstein  the  admits  ac- 
cumulated during  our  stay  in  the 
Talmudical  Academy  High  School. 
Our  secretary.  Mr.  Friedman,  has  not 
as  yet  compiled  them,  but  we  wish 
to  assure  our  administrative  clerk  that 
the  sum  does  not  exceed  49,875.38. 

We,  the  class  of  June  1925,  have 
now  completed  an  extremely  arduous 
task,  a  task  weighing  on  our  minds  for 
four  years;  and  with  much  satisfaction 
dr.  we  leave  these  last  words  of  wis- 
dom behind  us.  We  have  delved  into 
the  nature  of  each  item  of  news  pres- 
ented above  and  have  faithfully 
scanned  and  rescanned  the  above  men- 
tioned contents.  We  urge  the  mem- 
bers who  are  to  receive  our  inheritance 
t' '  pay  very  strict  attention  to  what  we 
have  said,  and  beg  each  and  every  one 
of  them  to  follow  our  advice  closely 
for  it  may  be  of.  invaluable  aid  to  them 
in  their  future  years. 

(Signed)   Benjaniin  Baranofsky 
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IS    N'T   IT   AWFUL 


yoo  OoM'r    00  you/z     home  u/oRK. 
tou    Et\jrEra.  yooa  class    look. 

GROUND        TO        JEE       IF       THe- 

TeACHEn.'3    AA/Q/zy    roD/iy,  ^ee 

ATTE/>tPr     TO     QE-r     THB  U/oRIC 
F/2.6/V  OA/E    OF    Tue  fellou/s 


you  my  -To  MAKETUC  TBACHa 
THiNii.  -you  DID  you/z.  natewoon:^ 
nNO    yo(j    'Pot    on  an  iNr^Lttq- 

ENTLOO/C,    WHEN     IN  HEAUTy^ 
youR.      He-fyR-r^   in    yoors, 
Mourn 


^ OI1E  Hau/ ,    He  ALu//\ys    Loof<S 
AT     you  ,   AiMOAFreB.     (ferrmQ   you 
(fooo  AND  EiiK^NreNeo,  he    calls 
ON  the:    FeLLOUJ    f^El^T  Toyou.  ANO 

ABour    n  Minute      BEFcfze    the- 

END  OF  THE      Pe/ilOD,    YOU    THiNIC 

iou  <tOT  Auif\y  ujiTHir 


AND    Joist   hboot   u/hen    you 

TAP     YcO/iSECE       ONTHeBACti 
FoR-         PuTTIf^Q       CUE/Z        A    D^N'Oy 
Bt-OF-f^^     HE     CALLS     ON    you' 

lSftf*T  iT  AwrvL/ 
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The  opening-  of  the  spring  athletic 
season  in  1925  marked  the  unfolding 
ot  a  new  epoch  in  athletic  activity  in 
the  Talmudical  Academy.  For  the  first 
time  it  was  considered  practical  to 
stage  a  basketball  tournament  in  the 
cold  months  of  February,  and  the 
Athletic  Director  immediately  under- 
took to  arrange  a  schedule. 

However,  the  most  noticeable  im- 
provement in  the  field  of  athletic  com- 
petition in  the  school  was  the  attitude 
of  the  players.  It  seems  that  with  the 
pressing  of  time  our  athletes  assume  a 
more  friendly  and  sportsmanlike  at- 
titude toward  one  another  and  this 
coupled  with  that  unmistakable  desire 
to  accomplish  record  feats,  causes 
them  to  attain  greatest  achievements. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  make  note 
that  if  the  sportsmanship  exhibited  by 
our  Talmudic  aspirants  in  the  success- 
ful athletic  season  of  1925  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future,  they  may  be  as- 
sured of  many  an  interesting  and 
worth-while  athletic  season. 

lA. 
Upon   entering  the   school,   the    lA 
immediately    showed    prospects    as    a 


championship  contender  when  they 
forced  the  bitter  pill  of  defeat  down 
the  throat  of  the  IB  in  a  masterful 
exhibition  of  playing.  This  victory  put 
the  dopesters  in  action  predicting  won- 
derful things  for  this  young  outfit. 
But  amid  all  rejoicing,  the  freshmen 
fell  with  a  crash  when  they  were 
thrashed  by  the  2A  aggregation,  who 
by  virtue  of  this  victory  became  cham- 
pions of  the  junior  division. 

In  punchball  the  same  success  was 
outlined  for  this  team  after  they  beat 
the  IB  handily  for  the  second  time 
The  lower  frosh  had  an  easy  job  of 
it  and  they  came  through  nobly.  Cap- 
tain Schochet,  who  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  the  flashy  showing  of  his 
team  in  basketball  was  also  the  main 
cog  in  the  punchball  machine.  But 
despite  their  playing,  they  were  unable 
to  stalk  off  their  jinx,  the  2A,  to  whom 
they  succumbed  for  the  second  time. 
This  defeat  took  the  heart  out  of  the 
team,  and  the  more  experienced  2B 
team  beat  them  easily.  As  a  result  of 
their  inadaptibility  to  stand  up  under 
the  strain  in  critical  moments,  the  final 
ratings  found  them  in  the  second 
division. 
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IB. 
The  upper  frosh,  on  the  whole, 
made  the  poorest  showing  in  the 
school  in  both  punchball  and  basket- 
ball. This  showing  can  be  attributed 
to  one  reason  —  the  lack  of  experi- 
enced players.  But  with  due  respect 
to  the  team,  they  are  to  be  compli- 
mented on  their  'never-say-die'  atti- 
tude. 

In  basketball,  the  IB  was  forced  to 
resign  themselves  to  the  collar  berth, 
after  being  defeated  and  eliminated  by 
the  lA  in  the  opening  frocas.  An 
avalanche  of  baskets  buried  the  upper 
freshmen  under  a  score  of  12-5. 

The  punchball  story  was  worse. 
Captain  Leon  again  found  himself  in 
a  hole  for  lack  of  men.  After  bowing 
to  the  lA  team  in  the  first  tile,  they 
were  defeated  by  the  2B.  In  the  final 
game,  the  IB  was  in  the  lead  during 
the  first  half  and  they  might  have  won, 
had  the  sophs  not  made  an  unexpected 
rally  which  snatched  the  game  from 
their  hands. 

2A. 
The  team  made  the  best  showing  in 
the  basketball  and  punchball  competi- 
tion in  the  junior  division.  They  did 
not  lose  a  game  in  junior  play  in  these 
sports.  They  did,  however,  suffer  a 
set-back  at  the  hands  of  the  3B  basket- 
ball team,  being  beaten  by  the  pro- 
verbial mile.  In  the  next  encounter 
they  defeated  the  heralded  freshman 
team  which  had  survived  first  trials. 

The  championship  games  was 
diopped  to  the  3B  after  a  hard-fought 
battle.  After  leading  for  three-quar- 
ters of  the  game,  the  2A  was  suddenly 
swept  off  their  feet  by  a  vicious  on- 
slaught led  by  Gordon  and  Ellis.  This 
spurt  snatched  the  game  from  the  fire 
after   it   was   thought  almost   lost. 

In  punchball,  the  2A  didn't  suffer 
a  defeat.  They  won  the  opener  from 
the  2B  by  the  score  of  13-10.  Despite 
what  the  score  might  show,  the  lower 
second  vear  men  had  an  easv  time  of 


it.  and  were  it  not  for  the  terrific 
slugging  of  'Heinei'  Levine  and 
Pabrowsky,  the  result  might  have 
been  more  crushing.  In  the  second 
game  they  made  it  two  straight  by 
beating  the  lA  in  a  slugging  bee.  The 
final  game  was  won  from  the  weak 
IB  aggregation  and  although  the  game 
was  close  the  winner  was  never  ia 
doubt. 

2B. 
The  upper  sophs,  although  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  teams  in  school, 
fared    not    so    badly.      In    basketball, 
Heinie   Levine  was  the  only  depend- 
able man  and  Captain  Schwartz  found 
it  hard  to  build  a  team  upon  this  pivot. 
As  a  result,  they  were  eliminated  by 
the  2A  in  the  initial  basketball  games. 
In  punchball,  the  story  was  differ- 
ent.     After    gathering    together    in   a 
fair  team,  Captain  Schwartz  was  ready 
to  do  battle.     In  the  next  games  they 
defeated  the  weak   IB  team.     In  the 
final  tussle   however,  they  outmarked 
and  outscored  the  freshmen  in  an  ex- 
citing game.     The  winners'  play  was 
featured  by  a  last  minute  rally. 
3A. 
The  athletic  activities  of  the  3A  in 
the  school  did  not  come  out  as  success- 
ful  as    it   should.      Captain    Podolsky 
and   Schreiber,  the  old   captain,  were 
the  only  remnants  of  a  smooth  basket- 
ball   machine,    and    they    vrere    easily 
felled    by    the    3B    team,    who    subse- 
quently    became     champions     of     the 
school.    In  punchball,  the  juniors  lived 
up  to  their  pnuch  and  aggressiveness 
which   marked   their    way   during   the 
winter  season.     In  the  first  tussle  with 
the  3B,  they  avenged  their  basketball 
defeat  by  nipping  their  old  classmen 
ai  the  tape  in  an  exciting  game.     The 
sloppy  fielding  of  the  3B  in  the  last 
half  of  the  eighth  inning  helped  along 
b}    infield  hits  spelled  victory  for  the 
3A.     The   3A,   however,   lost  the  4B 
game ;  but  administered  a  sound  trim- 
mintr  to  the  4A. 


R'"-'htv-ri(iht 
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The  3B  class,  presented  a  resource- 
ful line-up  in  basketball,  —  in  fact  the 
one  of  which  the  greatest  feats  were 
predicted.  And  indeed  they  lived  up 
to  the  dope  prescribed  by  the  experts. 
Strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  M. 
Gordon,  they  were  in  a  favorable  po- 
sition to  beat  the  3A  which  they  did. 
The  second  tussle  found  the  3B  try- 
ing ends  with  the  4B,  runners-up  in 
the  November  tournament.  The  3B 
didn't  fear  the  seniors  at  all  and  pro- 
ceeded to  met  out  the  same  medicine 
they  inflicted  upon  the  lower  juniors 
in  the  previous  tilt.  This  victory 
stamped  them  as  senior  champions 
and  in  the  play-ofT  they  forced  the  2A 
to  walk  the  plank  of  defeat  in  a  close 
game. 

As  far  as  punchball  records  are  con- 
cerned, it  really  seemed  that  the  sen- 
iors were  satisfied  to  rest  on  their 
newly-acquired  laurels  in  the  tourna- 
ment, but  when  we  consider  the  spirit 
portrayed  by  them,  we  see  an  entirely 
different  story.  After  losing  to  the 
3A  in  a  snappy  tussle,  they  beat  the 
4B  in  fashionable  style.  In  the  last 
game,  however,  much  to  their  surprise, 
and  to  the  amazement  of  the  dopesters, 
they  were  defeated  by  the  4 A  con- 
sidered to  be  the  worst  team  in  inter- 
class  competition. 

4A. 
As  far  as  basketball  quality  goes, 
nothing  much  can  be  said  of  the  case 
of  the  4A.  No  blame  can  be  put  of 
any  member  of  the  class,  as  the  team 
was  severely  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  talented  and  dependable  men.  Cap- 
tain Schechter,  starting  with  but  three 
men  who  saw  service  in  previous 
basketball  grinds,  found  it  difficult  to 
build  up  a  dependable  team.  In  the 
curtain-raiser  they  were  eliminated  by 
the  4B  in  a  dull  game,  being  buried 
under  a  f  ussilade  of  baskets ;  but  cre- 


dit   is    due    in   that    they    went    down 
fighting. 

The  punchball  story  was  a  little 
brighter,  the  seniors  coming  through 
with  one  victory.  Although  laboring 
under  the  same  difficulty.  Captain 
Schechter  was  more  fortunate.  Kan- 
del  and  Schiff  did  some  noble  work  in 
helping  the  4A.  The  crowning  glory 
of  their  punchball,  however,  was  a 
triple  play  pulled  at  the  expense  of  the 
3B.  It  was  in  the  first  inning  with  the 
score  5-1  in  favor  of  the  4A  that  the 
juniors  woke  up.  The  first  man  up 
singled  and  he  was  advanced  to  second 
with  another  hit  of  the  samfe  variety. 
Cooper  was  at  the  bat  for  the  juniors. 
Little  Sammy  lined  a  ball  down  toward 
right  field  labelled  for  a  double,  and 
the  3B  men  were  soon  scooting  around 
the  bases  at  top  speed.  But  the  pair 
of  sturdy  arms  of  little  Joe  Strum 
went  up  and  nabbed  the  flying  sphere. 
Not  losing  a  moment's  time,  Joe 
stepped  on  first  base  and  heaved  to 
second  completing  the  triple  play. 
4B. 

The  first  battle  of  the  4B  was  easily 
won  from  the  4A  in  a  loosely  played 
game.  The  next  tussle  was  with  the 
3B.  The  subsequent  champions  pres- 
ented a  formidable  attack  and  in  a 
hard- fought  game  won  the  seniors 
title.  The  game  was  forced  into  an 
extra  period  and  it  was  in  this  time 
that  the  juniors  won.  The  old  'never- 
say-die'  spirit  which  characterized  the 
seniors  work  throughout  other  cam- 
paigns was  not  enough  to  stall  off  the 
juniors  attack. 

The  punchball  team  of  the  4B  team 
had  a  fruitful  campaign.  In  the  first 
tilt  they  met  and  were  defeated  by  the 
3B  team  in  a  breath  holding  game. 
The  infield  play  of  the  seniors  in  this 
game  was  very  erratic,  many  balls 
which  should  have  been  stopped,  trick- 
ling into  the  outfield.  The  second 
meeting  was  with  the  3A  and  the 
seniors  came   through   with  a  victory. 
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With  a  changed  line-up,  the  seniors 
were  able  to  put  all  their  renowned 
pep  and  dash  into  the  game  and  with 
a  spirited  rally  in  the  final  inning 
snatched  the  team  from  the  jaws  of 
defeat. 

After  trailing  the  3A  team  for  six 
innings  the  team  filled  the  bases  and 


sent  the  winnig  run  across  on  a  long 
single.  The  final  game  resulted  in  an- 
other victory,  this  time  over  the  lower 
seniors,  who  could  not  compete  with 
the  4B's  attack.  The  4B's  however, 
took  the  lead  in  the  first  inning  and 
continued  increasing  their  lead  and 
coming    home    in    fashionable   stvle. 


LAG  B'OMER 


Balmy  spring  weather  prevaded  the 
athletic  atmosphere  of  Van  Coltlandt 
Park  as  the  students  arrived  there  for 
their  annual  field  day  and  outing  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  school.  A 
jovial  air  hovered  about  the  numerous 
playing  field  as  the  players  took  them- 
selves to  their  work  with  remarkable 
deftness  inspired  by  a  cool  breeze. 

However,  the  traditional  Lag 
B'Omer  proceedings  were  marked  by 
failure  of  the  faculty  to  appear  for 
their  annual  game  with  the  students. 
A  good  alibi  which  can  excuse  the 
pedagogues  for  their  absence  on  this 
illustrious  occasion,  however,  is  the 
injury  to  several  members  of  the 
faculty  on  the  eve  of  the  outing.  The 
S.  O.  Y.  game  served  as  a  consolation 
for  those  who  came  to  witness  the 
faculty  games  providing  ample  thrills 
and  excitement. 


THE  S,  O.  Y.  GAME 
The  S.  O.  Y.  aggregation  performed 
something  resembling  the  impossible 
when  they  defeated  the  Varsity  nine 
to  the  tune  of  8-4  in  a  snappy  game. 
This  unexpected  victory  caused  a  flur- 
ry of  excitement  in  the  student  circle 
as  it  marked  the  first  victory  ever 
chalked  up  by  the  S.  O.  Y.  over  their 
old   rivals,   the   Varsity   outfit.      Capt. 


Routtenberg,  who  was  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  Varsity  baseball  nine  as  herler 
several  years  ago  during  his  sopho- 
more year,  built  up  a  strong  aggrega- 
tion around  himself  and  as  a  pivot  di- 
rected his  team  successfully.  Man- 
ager Schreiber  of  the  Varsity  elected 
"Nig"  Padolsky  for  mound  work 
while  Routtenberg  decorated  the  hill 
for  the  S.  O.  Y. 

The  S.  O.  Y.  started  to  raise  havoc 
with  their  reputable  bats  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  game  when  they  scored 
two  runs  on  two  hits  and  an  error ; 
and  built  up  an  early  lead  for  Routten- 
berg. The  Varsity  anihilated  this  in 
their  half  of  the  second,  when 
Morgenstern  lined  a  double  to  center 
after  Padolsky  was  hit  by  a  pitched 
ball.  Padolsky  came  home  on  an  in- 
field out  and  Morgy  followed  suit  on 
a  passed  ball.  The  S.  O.  Y.  came 
right  back  in  their  half  and  took  kindly 
to  Padolsky's  offerings,  to  lambast  his 
curves  for  four  runs  gaining  the  lead 
never  to  be  headed  again.  Padolsky 
settled  down  after  the  early  bombard- 
ment he  experienced  and  held  down 
the  S.  O.  Y.  with  but  three  bingles  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fray.  The  Var- 
sity meanwhile  found  the  hurling  of 
Routtenl)erg  somewhat  of  an  enigma, 
which  thev  could  not  solve.     From  the 
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very  first  inning,  the  eccentric  but  de- 
ceptive delivery  of  Routtie  kept  the 
Varsity  sluggers  guessing,  and  very 
often  were  they  able  to  summon  en- 
ough hits  for  the  manufacture  of 
much-needed  runs.  The  brilliant 
fielding  of  the  S.  O.  Y.  infield  pulled 
Routtie  out  of  many  a  hole;  and  they 
pulled  dazzling  stops  and  made  light- 
ning throws  in  impending  crises.  The 
prolific  clouting  of  Morgenstern  of 
the  Varsitv  was  commendable  though 


it  could  not  produce  the  necessary 
runs ;  while  the  fielding  of  Marcus 
was  brilliant  in  spots. 

The  various  office  departments  of 
the  school  were  active  as  spectators, 
Dr.  Safir,  keeping  up  his  annual  record 
when  a  pill  shot  by  Gimprich,  collided 
with  one  of  his  philosophic  ribs. 

Score:  R  H  E 


VARSITY 
S.  O.  Y. 


0-2-0-0-1-0-1-0-0-4-7-3 
2-4-0-1-0-0-0-1-X-S-10-2 


Lineup : 
VARSITY 

Eisenberg    lb.  Kaplan    . . . . 

Yager    3b.  Mintz    

Levine    2b.  Berman    . .  . 

Marcus  ". ss.  Eskolsky    . . 

Padolsky    p.  Gimprich    .  . 

Morgenstern    cf .  Ruditzk}^    . . 

Kaplan    rf .  Max    

Schreiber    c.  H.  Cohen  . . 

J.  Cohen   If.  Routtenberg 


S.  O.  Y. 


.If. 
.3b. 


.lb. 
.of. 
.2b. 
.rf. 


A  No.  1!     ROGERS   PEET  CLOTHES 

A-1  QUALITY! 

A-1  FIT! 

A-1  TAILORING! 

PRICES  MODERATE 
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The  best  of  everything  men  and  boys  wear 


ROGERS  PEET  COMPANY 


BROADWAY 

at  Liberty 

HERALD  SQ. 

at   3Sth    St. 


BROADWAY 

at   Warren 

"Five" 

convenient 

corners 

Kew   York   City 


BROADWAY 

at    13th   Street 

FIFTH  AVE. 

at   41st   St. 
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HEBREW  PUBLISHING  CO., 


52  Eldridge  St.,  N.  Y. 


CAPITAL  &  SURPLUS  $25,000,000. 

Compliments  of 

CHATHAM 


iRUSTCOMPANf 

MAIN    OFFICE 

149   BROADWAY,    Cor,   Liberty  St.,    N.  Y.  C. 

Thirteen  Branches  —  Battery   to   the  Bronx. 

Resources  Over 
a  Quarter  of  a  Billion  Dollars 


Tel.    Dry   Dock   0817 

Compliments  of: 

CoiupUmcuts  of: 

BEN  MAGEN  &  BROS. 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's 

J.     ROSS 

Furnishing  Goods 

Diamonds  -  Watches 

SAMUEL   A.    HAMEL.    Prop. 

and 

476   GRAND   STREET 

Jewelry 

Bet.   Pitt  &  Wilett  Sts.                   N.  Y.   C. 

Tel.  Orchard  5157               Established  1886 

Cojiipliinciits  of: 

Siiircrcxf   Wishes  of: 

E.     FRANK 
Diamonds,   Watches,  Jewelry. 

GRINSTEIN  BROS. 

Sterling  and  Plate  Ware 

Cut  Glass,  Clocks  Etc. 

Dalla.s              Newark              New  York 

Artistic     Platinum    Mounting    Work 

269    GRAND    STREET 

South   West   corner    Forsytth   St. 

New   York   City 

Tel.   Dry   Dock   6909 

THE  M.  W. 
KNITTING  MILLS 

Manufacturers   of 

Sweaters  &  Bathing  Suits 

57   HESTER  STREET 

New    York    City 


Tel.    Orchard   8098 

K.     P  A  S  T  O  N 

Importer   of 

Silk  &  Wool 


18   Eldridge   St. 


New   York 
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I.    ZINBERG 

/    59    NORFOLK    STREET 


Fhone   Orchard    1361 

ZUCKERBRAUN  BROS. 

Wholesale    Distributors   of 

Hosiery,  Underwear,  Sweaters 
Shirts  and  Overalls 

59    CANAL    STREET 

New   York   City 


New   York   City 


Tel.   Orchard  6892 

M.  H.  DICKER 
Paper  &  Twine 

83   NORFOLK   STREET 

Cor.    Delancey    St.  New    York 
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CnmpUviciits  of: 


ABE  GREENBERG 


Tel.   Dry   Dock  3113 

L.     S  O  H  N 
Strictly   Kosher  Delicatessen 

157    BROOME   STREET 

Cor.  Attorney  St.  New  York 


CoiiipUmcnfs  of: 

THE  ELLIS  LAUNDRY 

449  GRAND  STREET 

New   York   City 


Coiiif'liiiicnts  of: 

SAM  J.  GROSS 

INSURANCE 
729  Glenmore   Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 


PATRONIZE 

OUR  ADVERTISERS 


c^Wio- 


Insure  Your 

NEXT 

Elchanite 


p.  Block,  Prop.                        Orchard  10057 

r  ?  «  ■:  X  n  .a 

I'lS   "IVt^lNSC'S 

PEE     BEE 

]"''?''sm  niV",i-i  ,n\r,tr2  .nn-n  ■'nsD 

KNITTING  MILLS 

TiS  T;mti't2pysii8D 

Manufacturers    of 

CTI^'?D  P'7^D  "iS  >'r;'7Sn 

High  Grade  Sweaters 

86   HESTER   STREET 

M.     WOLOZIN 

New   York   City 

97   HENRY  STREET                        N.  Y. 

Make   your   reservations   for   the   suminer 

Phone    Dry    Dock    5767 

—  a  t  — 

JACOB  L.  ANDRONS 

YESHIVAH    BOYS    EAT    HERE 

KENSINGTON   GARDEN   HOTEL 

FAR    ROCKAWAY 

SIMON    GROSS 

and  have   your   meals   at  the 

Z  I  O  N 

KOSHER  RESTAURANT 

Kosher                               Dainty 

205   W.  83th  St.                        near  7th  Ave. 

(One   flight   up) 

RESTAURANT 

New    York 

Dinners  and   Suppers   Served 

217   EAST  BROADWAY 

Closed  Saturdays                     Open  Sundays 

near  Clinton  St.                                  N.   Y.   C. 

Catering   for   all   occasions 

Tel.    Fitzroy   35,38 

Compliments    of 

BOSTON  PROVIDENCE 

ALBERT  A.  LANE,  Inc. 

299   BROADWAY 

New  York  City 

Chairman 
BAXTER-LANE    PAPER    CORP. 

90  West  Broadway,  New  York 


Compliments    of 

Hebrew  National 
Kosher  Sausage  Factory  inc. 

THEO.    KRAININ,    Pres. 

Manufacturer   of 
II I  on    (iUAi>i] 

GENUINZ    KOSHER    MEAT    PRODUCTS 

Under  U.  S.   Government  Inspection,    No.  552 

l."o  E.  RROAr»\  AY 

X1-:>V    VORK.    T\   S.   A. 


Compliments  of: 

::THE 

FACULTY  :: 

Compliments  of: 

G.  O. 

T.  A.  H.  S. 

Accommodating 

Press,  242  East  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

> : . . 

CoiupUmcnts  of: 


ED.  STAFF 


Coiiiplimciifs  of: 


Students  Council 


Cuiiil^liiiu'iits  of: 


Executive  Committee 


Coiiipliments  of: 

IHF  SCHOOL 

lA 

3A 

IB 

3B 

2A 

4A 

2B 

4B 

Couipiiments  of: 

HARRIS   LUKASHOK 
and  SONS 

447   BROADWAY,   N.   Y. 
Coiupliuicnts  of: 

A     FRIEND 

Couipiiments  o'f : 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  C.  HURWITZ 

Coinplimcnts  of: 

H.  ECKSTEIN  &  SONS 

68  ORCHARD  ST..  N.  Y. 
Coiupliuicnts  of : 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  P.  HERZIG 
Mr.  S.  GREENBERG 

Couipliuiciits  of: 

JOE  and  PAUL 


Compliments  of: 

ROBERT  F.  HOLOCH 

Coiiiplimciits  of: 

A  FRIEND 

R.  S. 

Compliments  of: 

SAM  MIRSKY 


Compliments  of: 

DAVID  SOLOMON 
SILBERMAN 

448    DIVISION    AVE. 
Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 


Compliments  of: 

MR.  BORNSTEIN 

Compliments  of: 

HAROLD  N.   ROSENTHAL 


Couipiiments  of: 

TAUBE  and  HANS 


CompUments  of: 


NATHAN  LAMPORT 


Compliiiieiits  of: 


S.  KAPLAN 


C  ompUmcnts  of : 


Mr.  &  Mrs. 
ISAAC  MUSS 


Coiiiplhiicuts  of: 


Mr.  &  Mrs. 
JOSEPH  HEIT 


Coiiipliinciits  of: 


JOSEPH  POLSTEIN 


CoinpUmcuts  of: 


H.  MANDELBAUM 


Coiiipliinciits  of: 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
SAMUEL  BERNSTEIN 

Coiiipliinciits  of: 

SAMUEL  WILLIAM 

207  West  nOth  ST.,  N.  Y. 


Tel.   Orchard  5690 


All   Photographs   in   this   Magazine 
Made   By 

ROBERT  RANDELL 

OUR  SCHOOL  PHOTOGRAPHER 

57  AVENUE  "B",  N.  Y.  C. 


Bovs  !     Eat  Vour  Lunch  at 
BENJAMIN  WEBERMAN 

35X  RIVIXGTON  STREET 


THE  EVERLAST 

SPORTING  GOODS 

MFG.  CO 

275  BO\\'ERV        NEW  YORK 
Athletic  and  Sporting  Goods 

20%  discount  on  all  tennis 

Merchandise 

Ji'c  carry  a  complete  line  of 

:-:   BATHINiG   SUPPLIES    :- : 


REV.   KAUFMAN'S 
RESTAURANT 

354  AL\DIS(3N  STREET 
New  York  Citv 


THE  A-Z  PRESS 
High  Grade  Printing 

242  EAST  BROADWAY 
New  York 


D.  Ziickcrkaiid! 


Sol  Alsofrom 


Tel.   Orchard   7455 

J.  FRIESNER 

PUBLISHER    &    PRINTER 
242  E.  Broadway  N.   Y.  C. 


Coinl^Uincnts  of 


JACOB  KRINSKY 

18  EAST  BROADWAY 
New   York   City 


Couiplinicuts  of: 


Tel.    Orchard  8835 

MAURICE  KATZ 

JoIjIrt  and   Dealer  in 
Diamonds,    Watches    and    Jewelry 

400  GRAND  ST.  N.  Y.  C. 

Cor.    Clinton    St. 

I-'ATRONIZE 

CHALFEN  &  FISHBEIN 

ICE    CREAM    PARLOR    & 

CONFECTIONERY 
(Kosher   Bryer's  Ice   Cream) 


408  GRAND  ST. 

Cor.    Clinton    St. 


N.  Y.  C. 


MAX  GOLOVENSKY 

224   SOUTH   9th   STREET 
Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 


ALEX  SABIN  &  SONS 
Wholesale  Jewelers 

20  EAST  BROADWAY 
New   York   City 


Razoreless  Perfumed  Shave 

';::□•;::  n  "is  y^'irny  n 

!  ins''  20  VQ^fy^  n  nwij 

Dps::  s-  .fl.OO  |is  .d  35  rcynns 

H.  RESNIKOFF 

191    HENRY   STREET 
New    York 


Phone    Canal   8707 

BRILLIANT  &   PROPP 

Manufacturers   of 

Lighting  Fixtures 

108   BOWERY 
Ndw  York 


Dry   Dock  8398                  Closed   Saturdays 

Isaac  Bienenstock 

Dr.  A.  DAVID  HOROWITZ 

&  M.  Kuvalewitz 

i    w     _ 

DENTAL  SURGEON 

DELICATESSEN  STORE 

360  EAST  4th  STREET            New  York 

Specializing   Hot   Knoble  Wurst 

S.  W.   Cor.  Ave.   D 

66   AVENUE  C,                                    N.  Y.  C. 

Phones  Dry  Dock  0295 
Orchard   2535 

Couiplisiicuts  of: 

M.     KU  LO  K 

HIGH    GRADE 

CLOTHIER  &  TAILOR 

for   Men   and    Young   Men 

CIB A     CO. 

134   CEDAR   STREET 
New   York   City 

All    Garments    Made    on    Premises 
39-41    ELDRIDGE    STREET 

Tel.  Orchard    8835 

JACOB  SHAPIRO 

Tel.   Spring  6026 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Butcher 

WITTY  BROTHERS 
Clothiers  &  Merchant  Tailors 

310  MADISON  STREET 
New   York   City 

50-52   ELDRIDGE    STREET 
New    York 

WITTCOFF  &  LEVY  Inc. 

Dealers    in 

GOLDFINGER  BROS. 

YOUR  SCHOOL  STATIONER 

Paper  and  Twine 

—RADIO— 

Office   and   Factory   Supplies 

Fountain    Pen   Hospital 
2b2    STANTON    STREET 

7   GREAT  JONES   STREET 

Near  Broadway                                     X.  Y.   C. 

Tel.    Orchard   3294 

•|V1.    Watkins   9545 

W.  WEINBERGER'S 

Sinclly    Tw'r 

Table  D'Hote  Restaurant 

IVc    cafcr    to    all    Private    Affairs    on 
Premises  at  Moderate  Prices 

17  West  24th  Street 
New  York  Citv 


Coiiiplimcnts  of: 

STAVITSKY  & 
GREENSTONE,  Inc. 

437  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 


Coiiipliijicnts  of: 

DONE-WELL 
KNITTING  MILLS 

144  Essex  St.,  N.  Y. 


Conipliineiits  of : 

BELLE  NOTION  HOUSE 

24    Orchard    St.,    N.    Y. 


Plioni;    Ecckmaii    8971 

POPULAR  EMBLEM 
&  MEDAL  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 
CLASS  -  CLUB  PLYS 

Athletic  &  Prize  Medals 

108  Fulton  St..  N.  Y. 


B  A  L  M  U  T  H 
FURNITURE  CO.,  Inc. 

Grand  Rapids  furniture 

142  Graham  Avenue 

Branch:  613  .Myrtle  Ave. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CojupUuients  of: 


PAN  AMERICAN 
BOTTLING  CO. 

490  Grand  St.,  N.  Y. 


Coinplivients  of: 

MEYER  BOTTLING  CO. 

57-59  .Mansrin  St..  N.  Y. 


CompUuicnts  of: 

LOUIS  ROOSSIN 

95    BCCKIKGHAM    ROAD 
Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

CompUmcnis  of: 

THE  BILLY  BOY  CO. 

Conipliincnts  of: 

MAURICE  GREENSTEIN 

Covipliineiits  of: 

ANONYMOUS 

Compliuicnts  of : 

Mr.  S.  A.  ISRAEL 

149    BROADWAY 
(Singer    Building) 

Compliments  of : 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  SELIGSON 

115    BEACH    63nd    ST. 
Averne,    L.    I. 

Mr.  &  r^rs.  Wm.  FISCHMAN 

Compliments  of: 

A.  SHAFFER 

:    Coniplimcuts  of: 

AL.  LEVY 

205  WEST  39th  ST. 

Compliments  of : 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
ISRAEL    MANESOVITCH 

ALBANY,   N.   Y. 

Conipliincnts  of : 

MAX  W.  HOLLANDER 

30  EAST  30th  ST.,  X,  Y. 

Compliments  of: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  RACKMAN 

ALBANY.    N.    Y. 

Couipliuiciits  of : 

LOUIS  HOFFMAN 

608  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Compliments  of : 

P.  NEUSTADTER  &  BROS. 

113  LUDLOW  STREET 
New   York   City 

Tel.  Dry  Dock  7090          Established  1873 

AMERICAN  UNION  BANK  . 

10    EAST   22nd    STREET 

ISAAC  GELLIS,  Inc. 

Branch : 

Kosher  Provisions 

1597   -   2nd   Avenue 

37  ESSEX   STREET 

New  York                   •    '".        -i 

New  York 

AN  OUTLINE  OF 

JEWISH    HISTORY 

Bv   L.   M.   DUB  NOW 

HOROWITZ  BROS.  &       . 

Authorized   translation   frpm   the    Russian 

MARGARETEN 

3    voluhies,    cloth,    gilt    top. 

Boxed,   $7.53   postpaid 

Bakers  of 

Dubnow's     "Outline"    in     English     gar)) 

meets  a  wide  demand  for  a  non-technical 

"The  Matcoh   With   The  Taste" 

yet   scholarly   guide   to   the   knowledge   of 

the   History  of  the  Jews,  their   literature. 

Unparalleled    in: 

teachings   and   influence. 

Kashrus  -  Purity  -  Quality    ~ 

MAX  N.  MAISEL, 

Publisher   ,              i 

369  EAST  4th  STREET 
N'ew  York 

424   GRAND  STREET 

New   York   City                         -" 

Orchard  6812                          Dry   Dock  9831 

Tel.  Orchard   387! 

K.  N.  SHAFFER  &  SON 

JACOB  MARANTZ 

JOBBERS    IN 

Paper  &  Twine  Warehouse 

—  DIAMONDS  — 

119    Ludlow   Street 

Silverware,  French  Ivory  and  Novelties 

Bet.   Rivington  and   Delancey   St». 

167  E.  Broadivay,     New  York 

New  York 

S.  PRUZANSKY 

Tel.   Greenpoiiit  6386 

The    Store   nearest   the   Yeshivah 

I.  M.  GELBERG 

Candy,  Cigars,  Stationery  and 
All  Kinds  of  Sodas 

WholcBale    Dealer    in 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese 

Two    Doors    Down 

81    NORTH    SIXTH    ST. 

304  EAST  BROADWAY 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tel.    Beekman   6233 

SIMON  FILLER 

"  J  «  12    T  y  1  „ 

GENERAL    INSURANCE 

-iss  ::';t:"i-  «  t^s 

116  NASSAU  STREET 
New   York   City 

-^rr;^  r;cs''P  v''^ 

Compliments  of :                    ■■■■:. 

WM.  LEWITTES  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

Living  Room  Suites 

KIRSCH'S  BEVERAGES 

172  COOK   STREET 

759  Jackson  Ave.                       Bronx,  N.  Y. 

9235    Flushing   Ave. 

Tel.  Orchard  3871 

Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

We  call  for  and   Deliver   Your   Orders 

Phone    Orchard   8870 

ARTISTIC 
HAND  LAUNDRY 

MORRIS    RABINOWITZ,    Prop. 

mta  CT'i  n^ty  -imti' 

7   MONTGOMERY   STREET 

Cr,r.  E.  Broadway                              N.  Y.  C. 

M .    LI EB  ER 

Dealer    in 
Furniture,    Carpets,    Bedding,    Etc. 

142  ESSEX  STREET 
Bet.  Rivington  &  Stanton  Sts.        N.  Y.  C. 

Boys !     Get  Your  Meals  at 

BORDEN'S 

Phone    Orchard   4985 

All    Kinds   of 

H    SHINENSKY 

Cheese  Sandwiches,  Drinks,  Etc. 

manufacturer   of 

Get  Mor*  for  Your  Money  by  eating  here 

MEN'S   and   BOYS'   CLOTHING 

462   GRAND   STREET 
Cor.   Pitt  St.                                      N.  Y.  C. 

70  E.  Broadway                                N.  Y.  C. 

Tel.  Orchard  8911               Established  1906 

NATIONAL 

GOLDMAN  &  GOTSFELD 

-|  ty  r 

Importers  &  Wholesalers 

Delicatessen  &  Lunch  Room 

Diamonds   -   Watches   -   Silveware 

Branfman's   Quality 

Cut  Glass  and   Clocks 

"Once  tried,  never  denied" 

341    GRAND   STREET 

G.    TOPPEL,     Prop. 

New    York- 

462  GRAND  STREET,  cor.  PITT  ST. 

New    York 

Tel.   Orchard   5637 

GLEICHER  BROS. 

STATIONERY  &  TOYS 

MAX  ARMUS 

UP-TO-DATE    CLOTHING 

for  Men,  Boys  and  Children 

72  Lewis  St.                                       N.  Y.  C. 

46   HESTER  STREET 

P.ct.  r,udlow  &  Essex  Sts.                   N.  Y. 

'£. 


■{M 


-/^"^ 


